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THE PETITIONERS FOR PARDON 
1720 AND ABOUT 1805 


[CiunroTTE M. Yonge, the author of the Book of Golden 
Deeds, from which the following passage is taken, was born in 
3823 and died in 1900. She spent th«* greatet part ot her life at 
Otterbourne, near Winchester, and there wrote mam books, highly 
esteemed by the last generation. Her works include The Dais\ 
Chain , The Heir of Redclyffc , The Chaplet of Pearls , and man) 
delightlul historical romances, f 

No oxfc in our own country has deserved warmer or 
more loving' esteem than Helen Walker , 1 the Scottish 
maiden, who, though she would not utter a word of 
untruth to save her sister from being* sentenced to death, 
vet came on foot from Edinburgh to London, made hei 
way to the Duke of Argyle, and, being* introduced by 
him, bv her entreaties obtained that sister’s pardon from 
Queen Caroline, who was aiding as Regent in the 
absence of George II. It is hard to say which was the 
most glorious, the God-fearing truth that strengthened 
this peasant-girl to risk a life so dear to her, or the 
trustful courage and persexeranee that carried her 
through a journey, which in the earlx part of the 
eighteenth century was both tedious and full of danger; 
and it is satisfactory to know that her after-life, though 
simple and homely, by no means was unworthy of the 
high excellence of her youth. 

In the beginning of last century, a girl younger than 
Helen Walker was impelled to a journey be ide which 
that from Edinburgh to London seems only like a 


Described in Sir Walter Scott's The Jleari of Midlothian. 
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summer stroll, and her motive was in like manner deep 
affection, love truly stronger than death.' 

Prascovia was the daughter of a captain in the Russian’ 
army, who for some unknown reason had undergone the 
sentence of exile to Siberia, from the capricious and 
insane Czar Paul I. The Russian Government, being 
despotic, is naturally inclined to be suspicious, and it had 
long been the custom to send off prisoners, supposed to 
be dangerous to the State, to live in the intensely cold 
and remote district of Siberia. Actual criminals are 
marched off' in chains, and kept working in the mines; 
but political offenders are permitted to live with their 
families, have a weekly sum allowed for their support, 
and, when it is insufficient, can eke it out by any form of 
labour they prefer, whether by hunting, or by such 
farming as the climate will allow. 

The miseries of the exiles have been much mitigated 
in these later times; many more comforts are permitted 
them ; and, though closely watched and suffering from 
many annoying regulations, those of higher rank receive 
a sufficient sum out of their own revenues to enable them 
to live in tolerable ease, and without actual drudgery ; 
and at Tobolsk, the capital of Siberia, there is a highly 
educated and accomplished society of banished Poles and 
of Russians who have incurred suspicion. 

Under the Czars who reigned before the kind-hearted 
Alexander I., the banishment was far more terrible. It 
was not only the being absent from home and friends, 
but it was a fall from all the luxuries of civilized life to 
the utmost poverty, and that in a climate of fearful 
severity, with a winter lasting nine months, and the sun 
tinsee 1 for many weeks of that time. Captain Lopouloff 
was condemned for life, was placed in the village of 
Jschim, far to the north of Tobolsk, and only obtained an 
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allowance of ten kopeks a day. His wile, and thefr little 
girl of about three years old, accompanied him, and the 
former adapted herself patiently to her situation, working 
hard at the common domestic cares for which she had 
been used to trust to servants; and as the little Prascovia 
grew older, she not only helped her mother, but gained 
employment in the village, going out to assist in the late 
and scanty rye harvest, and obtaining a small bundle of 
the rye as her wages. She was very happy, even in this 
wild dreary home, amid all the deep snows, iron frosts, 
and long darkness, until she was nearly fifteen, when she 
began to understand how wretched her father was in his 
banishment. He had sent a petition to the (iovernor of 
Siberia, in the charge of an officer, who had promised to 
represent his case strongly, and the watching for the 
answer, and continued disappointment, whenever a 
courier arrived from Tobolsk, rendered him so restless, 
that he no longer tried to put on a cheerful countenance 
before his daughter, but openly lamented his hard fate, 
in seeing her grow up untaught and working with her 
hands like the meanest serf. 

His despair awoke Prascovia from her childish enjoy- 
ments. She daily prayed that he might be brought home 
and comforted, and, as she said herself, it one day darted 
into her mind like a flash of lightning, just as she finished 
saying her prayers, that she might go to Petersburg and 
obtain his pardon. Long did she dwell upon the thought, 
going alone among the pine-trees to dream over it, and 
to pray that grace and strength might be given her for 
this great work — this exceeding bliss of restoring her 
father to his home. Still she durst not mention the 
project ; it seemed so impossible, that it died away upon 
her lips whenever she tried to ask her father's per- 
mission, till at last she set herself a time, at which 
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nothiAg should prevent her from speaking. The day 
came ; she went out among the whispering pines, and 
again prayed for strength to make her proposal, and that 
her father might be led to listen to it favourably. Rut 
prayers are not always soon answered. Her father 
listened to her plan in silence, then called out to his 
wife : ‘Here is a fine patroness ! Our daughter is 
going off to Petersburg to speak for us to the Emperor’ — 
and he related all the scheme that had been laid before 
him, with such a throbbing heart, in a tone of amusement. 

‘She ought to be attending to her work instead of 
talking nonsense,’ said the wife; and when poor 
Prascovia, more mortified at derision than by* anger, 
began to cry bitterly, her mother held out a (doth to her, 
saying in a half-coaxing tone, ‘Here, my dear, dust the 
table for dinner, and then you may set off to Petersburg 
at your ease. ’ 

Still day T by day Prascox ia returned to the charge, 
entreating that her scheme might at least be considered, 
till her father grew displeased, and severely forbade her 
to mefition it again. She abstained ; but for three whole 
years she never failed to add to her daily prayers a 
petition that his consent might be gained. During thi> 
time her mother had a long' and serious illness, and 
Prascovia ’s care, as both nurse and housewife, gave her 
father and mother such confidence in her, that they no 
longer regarded her as a child ; and when she again 
ventured to bring' her plan before them, they did not 
laugh at her, but besought her not to leave them in their 
declining years to expose herself to danger on so wild a 
project. She answered by tears, but she could not lav 
it aside. 

Another difficulty was, that without a passport she 
would have been immediately sent back to Ischim, and 
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so many petitions from her father had been disregarded 
that there was little chance that any paper sent by him to 
Tobolsk would be attended to. However, she found one 
of their fellow-exiles who drew up a request in due form 
for a passport for her, and after six months more of 
waiting the answer arrived. She was not herself a 
prisoner, she could leave Siberia whenever she pleased, 
and the passport was inclosed for her. Her father, how- 
ever, seized upon it, and looked it up, declaring that he 
had only allowed the application to go in the certainty 
that it would be refused, and that nothing should induce 
him to let a girl of eighteen depart alone on such a 
journey. 

Prascovia still persevered, and her disappointment 
worked upon her mother to promise not to prevent her 
from going, provided her father consented; and at last 
he yielded. ‘What shall we do with this child?’, he 
said. ‘We shall have to let her go. ’ Still he said, 
*I)o you think, poor child, that you can speak to the 
Emperor as you speak to your father m Siberia? 
Sentinels guard every entrance to his palace, and you will 
never pass the threshold. Poor even to beggary, with- 
out clothes or introductions, how could you appear, and 
who will deign to present you? 1 However, Prascovia 
ti listed that the same Providence that had brought her 
the passport would smooth other difficulties; she had 
had boundless confidence in the Power to whom she 
had committed herself, and her own earnest will made 
obstacles seem as nothing. That her undertaking should 
not be disobedient was all she desired. And at length 
the consent was won, and the 8th of September fixed for 
her day of departure. 

When the first sunbeam shone into the room, there 
was, according to the beautiful old Russian custom, 
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a short, solemn silence, for private prayer for the 
traveller. Then, after a few words also customary, of 
indifferent conversation, there was a last embrace, and 
Praseovia, kneeling down, received her parents’ blessing, 
rose up, and set her face upon her way — a girl of 
nineteen, with a single rouble in her pocket, to walk 
through vast expanses of forest, and make her wav to 
the presence of her sovereign. 

Two poor exiles did their utmost for her by escorting 
her as far as they were allowed to go from Ischim, and 
they did not leave her till she had joined a party of girls 
on their way to one of the villages she had to pass. 
Once they had a fright from some half-tipsy lads; but 
they shook them off, and reached the village, where 
Praseovia was known and hospitably lodged for the 
night . She was much tired in the morning, and when 
she first set forth on her way, the sense of terror at her 
loneliness was almost too much for her, till she thought 
of the angel who succoured Hagar, and took courage ; 
but she had mistaken the road, and by and by found 
herself at the last village she had passed the night 
before. Indeed she often lost her way ; and when she 
asked the road to Petersburg, she was only laughed at. 
She knew the names of no nearer places in the way, hut 
fancied that the sacred town of Kief, where the Russian 
power had first begun, was on the route; so, if people 
did not know which was the road to Petersburg, she 
would ask for Kief. One day, when she came to a place 
where three roads branched off, she asked some travel- 
lers in a carriage that passed her, which of them led to 
Kief. ‘Wlrchever you please,’ they answered, laughing; 
‘one leads as much as the other to Kief, Paris, or 
Rome.’ She chose the middle one, which was fortu- 
nately the right, but she was never able to give any 
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exact account of the course she had taken, for she con- 
fused the nances of the villages she passed, and only 
.remembered certain incidents that had impressed them- 
selves on her memory. In the lesser hamlets she was 
usually kindly received in the first cottage where she 
asked for shelter; but in larger places, with houses of a 
superior order, she was often treated as a suspicious- 
looking vagabond. For instance, when not far from a 
place called Kamouicheff, she was caught in a furious 
storm at the end of a long day’s march. She hurried on 
in hopes of reaching the nearest houses; but a tree was 
blown down just before her, and she thought it safer to 
hasten 'into a thicket, the close bushes of which sheltered 
her a little against the wind. Darkness came on before 
the storm abated enough for her to venture out, and 
tjiere she stayed, without daring to move, though tin* 
rain at length made its way through the branches, and 
soaked her to the skin. At dawn, she dragged herself 
to the road, and was there offered a place in a cart 
driven by a peasant, who set her down in the middle of 
the village at about eight o'clock in the morning. She 
fell down while getting out, and her clothes were not 
only wet through with the night's drenching, but covered 
with mire ; she was spent with cold and hunger, and she 
felt herself such a deplorable object, that the neatness 
of the houses filled her with alarm. She, however, 
ventured to approach an open window, where she saw a 
woman shelling peas, and begged to be allowed to rest 
and drv herself, but the woman surveyed her scornfully, 
and ordered her off; and she met with no better welcome 
at any other house. At one, where she sat down at tl 
door, the mistress drove her off, saying that she har- 
boured neither thieves nor vagabonds. * At least,* 
thought the poor wanderer, ‘they cannot hunt me from 
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the church;’ but she found the door locked, and when 
she sat down on its stone steps, the village boys came 
round her, hooting at her, and calling her a thief and 
runaway ; and thus she remained for two whole hours, 
ready to die with cold and hunger, but inwardly praying 
for strength to bear this terrible trial. 

At last, however, a kinder woman came up through 
the rude little mob, and spoke to her in a gentle manner. 
Prascovia told what a terrible night she had spent in the 
wood, and the starost, or village magistrate, examined 
her passport, and found that it answered for her charac- 
ter. The good woman offered to take her home, but, on 
trying to rise, she found her limbs so stiff that she could 
not move ; she had lost one of her shoes, and her feet 
were terribly swollen; indeed, she never entirely re- 
covered from the effects of that dreadful night of 
exposure. The villagers were shocked at their own 
inhospitality; they fetched a cart and lodged her safely 
with the good woman, with whom she remained several 
clays, and when she was again able to proceed, one of 
the villagers gave her a pair of boots. She was often 
obliged to rest for a day or two, according to the state 
of her strength, the weather or the reception she met 
with, and she always endeavoured to requite the hospi- 
tality she received by little services, such as sweeping, 
washing, or sewing for her hosts. She found it wiser 
not to begin by telling her story, or people took her for 
an impostor; she generally began by begging for a 
morsel of food; then, if she met with a kind answer, she 
would talk of her weariness and obtain leave to rest and 
when she was a little more at home with the people of 
the house, would tell them her story ; and when, if 
nothing else would do, she was in urgent need, the sight 
of her passport secured attention to her from the petty 
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authorities, since she was there described as the daughter 
of a captain in the army. But she always said that she 
did not, comparatively, often meet with rebuffs, whilst 
the acts of kindness she had received were beyond 
counting. ‘People fancy,* she used afterwards to say, 
‘that my journey was most disastrous, because I tell the 
troubles and adventures that befell me, and pass over 
the kind welcomes I received, because nobody cares to 
hear them.’ 

Winter began to come on, and an eight days’ snow- 
storm forced her to stop till it was over; but when she 
wanted to set off again, the peasants declared that to 
travel *on foot alone in the snow would be certain death 
even to the strongest men, for the wind raises the drifts, 
and makes the way undistinguishable, and they detained 
her till the arrival of a convoy of sledges, which were 
taking provisions to Ekaterinburg for the Christmas 
feasts. The drivers, on learning her story, offered her 
a seat in a sledge, but her garments were not adapted 
for winter travelling, and though they covered her with 
one of the wrappers of their goods, on the fourth day, 
when they arrived at the kharstina, or solitary posting- 
station, the intense cold had so affected her, that she 
was obliged to be lifted from the sledge, with one cheek 
frost-bitten. The good carriers rubbed it with snow, and 
took every possible care of her; but they said it was 
impossible to take her on without a sheepskin pelisse, 
since otherwise her death from the increasing cold was 
certain. She cried bitterly at the thought of missing 
this excellent escort, and, on the other hand, the people 
of the kharstina would not keep her. The carriers then 
agreed to club together to buy her a sheepskin, but none 
could be had ; no one at the station would spare theirs, 
as they were in a lonely place, and could not easily get 
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another. Though the carriers even offered a sum 
beyond the cost to the maid of the inn, if $he would part 
with hers, she still refused ; but at last an expedient was 
found. ‘Let us lend her our pelisses by turns,’ said one 
of the carriers. ‘Or rather, let her always wear mine, 
and we will change about every verst.’ To this all 
agreed ; Prascovia was well wrapped up in one of the 
sheepskin pelisses, whose owner rolled himself in the 
wrapper, curled his feet under him, and sung at the top 
of his lungs. Every verst-stone there was a shifting of 
sheepskins, and there was much merriment over the 
changes, while all the way Prascovia ’s silent prayers 
arose, that these kind men’s health might suffer no 
injury from the cold to which they thus exposed them- 
selves. 

At the inn at which they put up at Ekaterinburg, 
the hostess told Prascovia the names of the most chari- 
table persons in the town, and so especially praised a 
certain Madame Milin, that Prascovia resolved to applv 
to her the next day for advice how to proceed farther. 
First, as it was Sunday, however, she went to church. 
Her worn travelling dress, as well as her fervent devo- 
tion, attracted attention, and as she came out, a lady 
asked her who she was. Prascovia gave her name, and 
further requested to be directed where to find Madame 
Milin, whose benevolence was everywhere talked of. ‘I 
am afraid,’ said the lady, ‘that this Madame Milin ’s 
beneficence is a good deal exaggerated ; but come with 
me, and I will take care of you.’ 

Prascovia did not much like this way of speaking ; 
brt the stranger pointed to Madame Milin ’s door, saying 
that if she were rejected there, she must return to her. 
Without answering, Prascovia asked the servants whether 
Madame Milin were at home, and only when they looked 
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at their mistress in amazement, did she discover th^t she 
had been talking to Madame Milin herself all the time. 

This good lady kept her as a guest all the rest of the 
winter, and strove to remedy the effects of the severe 
cold she had caught on the night of the tempest. At 
the same time, she taught Prascovia many of the common 
matters of education becoming her station. Captain 
Lopouloff and his wife had been either afraid to teach 
their daughter anything that would recall their former 
condition in life, or else had become too dispirited and 
indifferent for the exertion, and Prascovia had so entirely 
forgotten all she had known before her father’s banish- 
ment, fhat she had to learn to read and write over again. 
She could never speak of Madame Milin ’s kindness with- 
out tears, but the comfort and ease in which she now 
ljved, made her all the more distressed at the thought 
of her parents toiling alone among the privations of then- 
snowy wilderness. Madame Milin, however, would not 
allow her to leave Ekaterinburg till the spring, and 
then took a place for her in a barge upon the river 
Khama, a confluent of the Volga; and put her under the 
care of a man who was going to Nijni Novgorod, with 
a cargo of iron and salt. 

Unfortunately this person fell sick, and was obliged to 
be left behind at a little village on the banks of the 
Khama, and Prascovia was again left unprotected. 
Madame Milin, trusting to the person to whom she had 
confided her young friend, to forward her on* from 
Novgorod, had given her no introductions to any one 
there, nor any directions how to proceed, and the poor 
girl was thus again cast upon the world alone, though 
thanks to her kind friend, with rather more both in her 
purse and in her bundle than when she had left Ischim; 
but, on the other hand, with a far clearer knowledge of 
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the difficulties that lay before her, and a much greater 
dread of cities. 

The bargemen set her ashore at the foot of a bridge at 
the usual landing-place. She saw a church on a rising 
ground before her, and, according to her usual custom, 
she went up to pray there before going to seek a lodging. 
The building was empty, but behind a grating she heard 
the voices of women at their evening devotions. It was 
a nunnery, and these female tones refreshed and encour- 
aged her. ‘If God grants my prayers,’ she thought, ‘I 
shall hide myself under such a veil as theirs, for 1 shall 
have nothing to do but to thank and praise Him.’ After 
the service, she lingered near the convent, dreading to 
expose herself to the rude remarks she might meet at an 
inn, and at last, reproaching herself for this failure in her 
trust, she returned into the church to renew her prayerr 
for faith and courage. One of the nuns who had remain- 
ed there told her it was time to close the doors, and 
Prascovia ventured to ‘tell her of her repugnance to enter 
an inn alone, and to beg for a night’s shelter in the 
convent. The sister replied that they did not receive, 
travellers, but that the abbess might give her some 
assistance. Prascovia showed her purse, and explained 
that the kind friends at Ekaterinburg had placed her 
above want, and that all she needed was a night’s lodg- 
ing ; and the nun, pleased with her manner, took her to 
the abbess. Her artless story, supported by her pass- 
port, and by Madame Milin’s letters, filled the good 
sisterhood with excitement and delight ; the abbess 
made her sleeo in her own room, and insisted on her 
remaining a few days to rest. Before those few days 
were over, Prascovia was seized with so dangerous an 
illness that the physicians themselves despaired of her 
life ; but even at the worst she never gave herself up. 
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*1 do not believe my hour is come,’ she said. ‘I hope 
God will allow me to finish my work. ’ And she did 
recover, though so slowly that all the summer passed by 
before she could continue her journey, and then she was 
too weak for rough posting vehicles, and could only 
wait among the nuns for the roads to be fit for sledges. 

At last she set off again for Moscow in a covered 
sledge, with a letter from the abbess to a ladv, who sent 
her on again to Petersburg, under the care of a merchant, 

with a letter to the Princess de T , and thus at length 

she arrived at the end of her journey, eighteen months 
after she had set off from Ischim with her rouble and her 
staff. * The merchant took her to his own house, but 
before he had found out the Princess, he was obliged to 
go to Riga, and his wife, though courteous and hospit- 
able, did not exert herself to forward the cause of her 
guest. She tried to find one of the ladies to whom she 
had been recommended, but the house was on the other 
side of the Neva, and as it was now February, the ice 
was in so unsafe a state that no one was allowed to pass, 
A visitor at the merchant’s advised her to get a petition 
to the Senate drawn up, begging for a revision of her 
father’s trial, and offered to get it drawn up for her. 
Accordingly, day after day, for a whole fortnight, did 
the poor girl stand on the steps of the Senate-house, 
holding out her petition to every one whom she fancied 
to be a senator, and being sometimes roughly spoken to, 
sometimes waved aside, sometimes offered a small coin 
as a beggar, but never attended to. Holy Week came 
on, and Prascovia’s devotions and supplications were 
addressed entirely to her God. On Easter-da\, that day 
of universal joy, she was unusually hopeful; she went out 
with her hostess in the carriage, and told her that she felt 
a certainty that another time she would meet with success. 
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T f would trouble myself no more with senates and 
senators,’ said the lady. ‘It is just as well worth while 
as it would be to offer your petition to yonder iron man’ — 
pointing to the famous statue of Peter the Great. 

‘Well,’ said Prascovia, ‘God is Almighty, and if He 
would, He could make that iron man stoop and take up 
my petition.’ 

The lady laughed carelessly; but as they were looking 
at the statue, she observed that the bridge of boats over 
the Neva was restored, and offered to take Prascovia at 

once to leave her letter with Mme. de L . They 

found this lady at home, and already prepared to expect 
her; she received her most kindly, and looked at the 
petition, which she found so ignorantly framed and 
addressed, that it was no wonder that it had not been 
attended to. She said that she had a relation high in 
office in the Senate who could have helped Prascovia, 
but that unfortunately they were not on good terms. 

Easter-day, however, is the happy occasion when, in 
the Greek Church, all reconciliations are made. Families 
make a point of meeting with the glorious greeting, 
‘Christ is risen’, and the response, ‘He is risen indeed’; 
and the kiss exchanged at these glad tidings seals 
general pardon for all the bickerings of the year. And 
while Prascovia was at dinner with her friends, this very 
gentleman came in, with the accustomed words, and, 
without further delay, she was introduced to him, and 
her circumstances explained. He took great interest in 
her, but assured her that applications to the Senate were 
useless ; for even if she should prevail to have the trial 
revised, it would be a tedious and protracted affair, and 
very uncei tain ; so that it would be far better to trust to 
the kind disposition of the Czar Alexander himself. 

Prascovia went back to the merchant’s greatly encour- 
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aged, and declaring that, after all, she owed something 
to the statue of Peter the Great, for but for hint they 
might not have observed that the Neva was open. The 
merchant himself now returned from Riga, and was 
concerned at finding her affairs no forwarder. He took 

her at once to the Princess de T , a very old lady, 

who received her kindly, and let her remain in her house ; 
but it was full of grand company and card-playing, and 
the Princess herself was so aged and infirm that she, as 
well as all her guests, forgot all about the young 
stranger, who, with a heart pining with hope deferred, 
meekly moved about the house — finding that every 
opening of promise led only to disappointment. Still 
she recollected that she had been advised to present a 

request to M. V , one of the Secretaries of the 

Empress Mary, widow of the last, and mother of the 
present Czar. With this, she went to his house. He had 
heard of her, but fancying hers a common case of 
poverty, had put out fifty roubles to be given to her. He 
was not at home when she called ; but his wife saw her, 
was delighted with her, drew from her the whole history 
of her perseverance in her father’s cause, and kept her 

to see M. V . He, too, was warmly interested, and 

going at once to the Empress-mother, who was one of 
the most gentle and charitable women in the world, he 
brought back her orders that she should be presented to 
the Empress that very evening. 

The Empress Mary was a tender-hearted woman of 
the simplest manners. She received Prascovia in her 
private room, and listened most kindly to her story; 
then praised her self-devotion and filial love, and 
promised to speak in her behalf to the Emperor — giving 
her ‘100 roubles for her present needs. Prascovia was 
so mut'h overcome by her kindness that when afterward^ 
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Mine.* V asked how she had sped in her interview,. 

she could only weep for gladness. 

Two days after, the Empress-mother herself took her 
to a private audience of the Emperor himself and his 
wife, the Empress Elizabeth. No particulars are given 
of this meeting, except that Prascovia was most gracious- 
ly received, and that she came away with a gift of 5,000' 
roubles, and a promise that her father’s trial should be 
at once revised. 

And now all the persons who had scarcely attended 
to Prascovia vied with each other in making much of 
her; they admired her face, found out that she had the 
stamp of high birth, and invited her to their drawing- 
rooms. She was as quiet and unmoved as ever; she 
never thought of herself, nor of the effect she produced, 
but went on in her simplicity, enjoying all that was 
kindly meant. Two ladies took her to see the State 
apartments of the Imperial palace. When they pointed 
to the throne, she stopped short, exclaiming, ‘Is that 
the throne? Then that is what I dreaded so much in 
Siberia!’ And as all her past hopes and fears, her 
dangers and terrors rushed on her, she clasped her 
hands, and exclaiming, ‘The Emperor’s throne !’, she. 
almost fainted. Then she begged leave to draw near, 
and, kneeling down, she kissed the steps, of which she 
had so often dreamt as the term of her labours, and she 
exclaimed aloud, ‘Father, father ! see whither the Divine 
Power has led me ! My God, bless this throne — bless him 
who sits on it — make him as happy as he is making me !’ 
The ladies could hardly get her away from it, and she 
was so muHi exhausted by the strength of her feelings 
that she cculd not continue her course of sight-seeing all 
that day. 

She did not forget the two fellow-exiles who had 
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been so kind to her; she mentioned them to ever^ one,, 
but was always advised not to encumber her suit for her 
father by mentioning them. However, when, after some 
delay, she received notice that a ukase had been issued' 
lor her father’s pardon, and was further told that His 
Majesty wished to know if she had anything to ask for 
herself, she replied that he would overwhelm her with 
his favours if he would extend the same mercy that he 
had granted to her father to these two poor old banished 
gentlemen ; and the Emperor, struck by this absence of 
all selfishness, readily pardoned them for their offence, 
which had been of a political nature, and many years 
old. # 

Prascovia had always intended to dedicate herself as a 
nun, believing that this would be her fullest thank- 
offering for her father’s pardon, and her heart was drawn 
towards the convent at Nishni, where she had been so 
tenderly nursed during her illness. First, however, she 
went to Kief, the place where the first Christian teaching 
in Russia had begun, and where the tombs of St. Olga, 
the pious queen, and Vladimir, the destroyer of idols, 
were objects of pilgrimage. There she took the 
monastic vows, a step which seems surprising in so 
dutiful a daughter, without her parent’s consent ; but 
she seems to have thought that only thus could her 
thankfulness be evinced, and to have supposed herself 
fulfilling the vows she had made in her distress. From 
Kief, she returned to Nishni, where she hoped to meet 
her parents. She had reckoned that about the time 
of her arrival they might be on their way back from 
Siberia, and as soon as she met the abbess, she eagerly 
asked if there were no tidings of them. ‘Excellent 
tidings,’ said the abbess. ‘I will tell you in my 
rooms.’ Prascovia followed her in silence, until they > 
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reached the reception-room, and there stood her father 
and mother ! Their first impulse on seeing the daughter 
who had done so much for them, was to fall on their 
knees ; but she cried out with dismay, and herself 

kneeling, exclaimed, ‘What are you doing? It is God, 
God only, who worked for us. Thanks be to His 
providence for the wonders He has wrought in our 
favour. ’ 

For one week the parents and child were happy 

together ; but then Captain Lopouloff and his wife were 
forced to proceed on their journey. The rest of 
Prascovia’s life was one long decline : her health had 
been fatally injured by the sufferings that she had 
undergone ; and though she lived some years, and saw 
her parents again, she was gently fading away all the 

time. She made one visit to Petersburg, and one of 

those who saw her there described her as having a fine 
oval face, extremely black eyes, an open brow, and a 
remarkable calmness of expression, though with a 
melancholy smile. It is curious that Scott has made 
this open-browed serenity of expression a characteristic 
of his Jeanie Deans. 1 

Prascovia’s illness ended suddenly on the 9th of 
December, 1809. She had been in church on that same 
morning, and was lying on her bed, with the sisters 
talking round her, when they observed that^they were 
tiring her. They went away for one of their hours of 
prayer, leaving one, who began to chant the devotions 
aloud, but Prascovia begged her to read instead of 
singing, as the voice, disturbed her prayers. Still she 
did not complain, and they left her at night without 
alarm, but in, the morning they .found her in her last 
long sleep, her hands, forming the sign of the cross. 

1 A character in Scott’s novel, ‘The Heart of Midlothian.’ 
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[James Anthony Froude (1818-1894) combined with his great 
learning a masterly narrative style that makes him one of the most 
enthralling writers on historical themes. His vivid imagination 
•enabled him to bring not only scenes, .but characters and motives, 
before the reader in the most effective and dramatic form. His 
principal works include a History of England from the Fall of 
Cardinal Wolsey to the Spanish Armada, The English in Ireland, 
A Life of Carlyle , and the fascinating papers collected in Short 
Studies on Great Subjects, of which the Revenge is a typical 
•essay. He became Professor of History at Oxford two years 
before his death.] 

In August, 1591, Lord Thomas Howard, with six 
English line-of-battle ships, six victuallers, and two or 
three pinnaces, was lying at anchor under the Island 
of Florez. Light in ballast and short of water, with 
half his men disabled by sickness, Howard was unable 
to pursue the aggressive purpose on which he had been 
sent out. Several of the ships’ crews were on shore : 
the ships themselves ‘all pestered and rommaging,’ with 
•everything out of order. In this condition they were 
surprised by a Spanish fleet consisting of fifty-three men- 
of-war. Eleven out of the twelve English ships obeyed 
the signal of the admiral, to cut or weigh their anchors 
and escape as they might. The twelfth, the Revenge, 
was unable for the moment to follow. Of her crew of 
190, ninety were sick on shore, and, from the position 
of the ship, there was some delay and difficulty in 
getting them on board. The Revenge was commanded 
by Sir Richard Grenville, of Bideford, a man well-known 
in the Spanish seas and the terror of the Spanish 

1 The student will be well advised to read the same story in 
Tennyson’s ballad, ‘The Revenge’, and Stevenson’s * Virgin] bus 
Puerisque. ’ 
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sailors ;« so fierce he was said to be, that mythic 
stories passed from lip to lip about him, and, 
like Earl Talbot or Coeur de Lion, the nurses at the 
Azores frightened children with the sound of his name. 
‘He was of great revenues, of his own inheritance,’ they 
said, ‘but of unquiet mind, and greatly affected to wars’; 
and from his uncontrollable propensities for blood-eating, 
he had volunteered his services to the queen ; ‘of so* 
hard a complexion was he, that I (John Huighen von 
Linschoten, who is our authority here, and who was 
with the Spanish fleet after the action) have been told 
by divers credible persons who stood and beheld him, 
that he would carouse three or four glasses of wine r 
and take the glasses between his teeth and crush them 
in pieces and swallow them down.’ Such Grenville was 
to the Spaniard. To the English he was a goodly and * 
gallant gentleman, who had never turned his back upon 
an, enemy, and was remarkable in that remarkable time 
for his constancy and daring. In this surprise at Florez 
he was in no haste to fly. He first saw all his sick on 
board and stowed away on the ballast; and then, with 
no more than 100 men left him to fight and work the 
ship, he deliberately weighed, uncertain, as it seemed 
at first, what he intended to do-. The Spanish fleet were 
by this time on his weather bow, and he was persuaded 
(we here take his cousin Raleigh’s beautiful narrative, 
and follow it in Raleigh’s words) ‘to cut his mainsail 
and cast about, and trust to the sailing of the ship’ : — 
‘But Sir Richard utterly refused to turn from the 
enemy, alleging that he would rather choose to die than 
to dishonour himself, his country, and her Majesty’s 
ship, persuading his company that he would pass through 
their two squadrons in spite of them, and enforce those 
of Seville to give him way : which he performed upon 
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diverse of the foremost, who, as the mariners term it, 
sprang- their luff, and fell under the lee of the Revenge. 
But the other course had been the better ; and might 
right well have been answered in so great an impossi- 
bility of prevailing, notwithstanding, out of the greatness 
of his mind, he could not be persuaded. * 

The wind was light ; the San Philip, * a huge high- 
carged ship’ of 1500 tons, came up to windward of him, 
and, taking the wind out of his sails, ran aboard him. 

‘After the Revenge was entangled with the San 
Philip, four others boarded her, two on her larboard and 
two on her starboard. The fight thus beginning at 
three o’clock in the afternoon continued very terrible 
all that evening. But the great San Philip, having 
received the lower tier of the Revenge, shifted herself 
with all diligence from her sides, utterly misliking her 
first entertainment. The Spanish ships were filled with 
soldiers, in some 200, besides the mariners, in some 
500, in others 800. In ours there were none at all, 
besides the mariners, but the servants of the commander 
and some few voluntary gentlemen only. After many 
interchanged volleys of great ordnance and small shot, 
the Spaniards deliberated to enter the Revenge, and made 
divers attempts, hoping to force her by the multitude 
of their armed soldiers and musketeers ; but were still 
repulsed again and again, and at all times beaten back 
into their own ship or into the sea. In the beginning 
of the fight the George Noble, of London, having 
received some shot through her by the Armadas, fell 
under the lee of the Revenge , and asked Sir Richard 
what he would command him ; but being one of the 
victuallers, and of small force, Sir Richard bade him save 
himself and leave him to his fortune.* 

This last was a little touch of gallantry, which v/c 
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should be glad to remember with the honour due to the 
brave English sailor who commanded the George Noble; 
but his name has passed away, and his action is an 
in memoriam , on which time has effaced the writing. All 
that August night the fight continued, the stars rolling 
over in their sad majesty, but unseen through the 
sulphurous clouds which hung over the scene. Ship 
after ship of the Spaniards came on upon the Revenge , 
‘so that never less than two mighty galleons were at her 
side and aboard her/ washing up like waves upon a rock, 
and falling foiled and shattered back amidst the roar of 
the artillery. Before morning fifteen several Armadas 
had assailed her, and all in vain; some had been sunk 
at her side; and the rest, ‘so ill approving of their 
entertainment, that, at break of day, they were far more 
willing to hearken to a composition, than hastily to make 
more assaults or entries/ ‘But as the day increased/ 
says Raleigh, ‘so our men decreased; and as the light 
grew more and more, by so much the more grew our 
discomfort, for none appeared in sight but enemies, save 
one small ship called the Pilgrim , commanded by Jacob 
Whiddon, who hovered all night to see the success, but 
in the morning, bearing with the Revenge , was hunted 
like a hare among many ravenous hounds — but escaped/ 
All the powder in the Revenge was now spent, all her 
pikes were broken, forty out of her hundred men killed, 
and a great number of the rest wounded. Sir Richard 
though badly hurt early in the battle, never forsook the 
deck till an hour before midnight ; and was then shot 
through the body while his wounds were being dressed, 
and again in the head. His surgeon was killed while 
attending on him ; the masts were lying over the side, the 
rigging cut or broken, the upper works all shot in pieces 
and the ship herself, unable to move, was settling slowly 
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in the sea; the vast fleet of Spaniards lying- round her 
in a ring-, like dogs round a dying lion, and wary of 
approaching him in his last agony. Sir Richard, seeing 
that it was past hope, having fought for fifteen hours, 
and ‘having by estimation eight hundred shot of great 
artillery through him,’ ‘commanded the master gunner, 
whom he knew to be a most resolute man, to split and 
sink the ship, that thereby nothing might remain of 
glory or victory to the Spaniards; seeing in so many 
hours they were not able to take her, having had above 
fifteen hours’ time, above ten thousand men, and 
fifty-three men-of-war to perform it withal ; and per- 
suaded the company, or as many as he could induce, 
to yield themselves unto God and to the mercy of none 
else; but as they had, like valiant resolute men, repulsed 
so many enemies, they should not now shorten the 
honour of their nation by prolonging their own lives for 
a few hours or a few days. ’ 

The gunner and a few others consented. But such 
marvellous courage was more than could be expected 
of ordinary seamen. They had dared to do all which did 
become men, and they were not more than men. Two 
Spanish ships had gone down, above 1,500 of their crew 
were killed, and the Spanish admiral could not induce 
any one of the rest of his fleet to board the Revenge 
again, ‘doubting lest Sir Richard would have blown up 
himself and them, knowing his dangerous disposition. ’ 
Sir Richard lying disabled below, the captain, ‘finding 
the Spaniards as ready to entertain a composition as they 
could be to offer it,’ gained over the majority of the 
surviving company ; and the remainder then drawing 
back from the master gunner, they all, without further 
consulting their dying commander, surrendered orr 
honourable terms. If unequal to the English in action, 
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the Spaniards were at least as courteous in victory. It is 
due to them to say that the conditions were faithfully 
observed; and ‘the ship being marvellous unsavourie,’ 
Alonzo de Ba^on, the Spanish admiral, sent his boat to 
bring Sir Richard on board his own vessel. 

Sir Richard, whose life was fast ebbing away, replied 
that ‘he might do with his body what he list, for that he 
esteemed it not’ ; and as he was carried out of the ship 
he swooned, and reviving again, desired the company 
to pray for him. 

The Admiral used him with all humanity, ‘commending 
his valour and worthiness, being unto them a rare 
spectacle, and a resolution seldom approved’. The 
officers of the fleet, too, John Higgins tells us, crowded 
round to look at him ; and a new fight had almost broken 
out between the Biscayans and the ‘Portugals,’ each 
claiming the honour of having boarded the Revenge. 

‘In a few hours Sir Richard, feeling his end 
approaching, showed not any sign of faintness, but 
spake these words in Spanish, and said, ‘Here die I, 
Richard Grenville, with a joyful and quiet mind, for 
that I have ended my life as a true soldier ought to do 
that hath fought for his country, queen, religion and 
honour. Whereby my soul most joyfully departeth out 
of this body, and shall always leave behind it an ever- 
lasting fame of a valiant and true soldier that hath done 
his duty as he was bound to do.’ When he had finished 
these or other such like words, he gave up the ghost 
with great and stout courage, and no man could perceive 
any sign of heaviness in him. ’ 

Such was the fight at Florez, in that August of 1591, 
without its equal in such of the annals of mankind as the 
thing which we call history has preserved to us; scarcely 
•equalled by the most glorious fate which the imagination 
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of Barr^re could invent for the Vengeur . Nor did the 
matter end without a sequel awful as itself. Sea Battles 
have been often followed by storms, and without a 
miracle ; but with a miracle, as the Spaniards and the 
English alike believed, or without one, as we moderns 
would prefer believing, ‘there ensued on this action a 
tempest so terrible as was never seen or heard the like 
before.’ A fleet of merchantmen joined the Armada 
immediately after the battle, forming in all 140 sail; and 
of these 140, only thirty-two ever saw Spanish harbour. 
The rest foundered, or were lost on the Azores. The 
men-of-war had been so shattered by shot as to be unable 
to carry sail ; and the Revenge herself, disdaining to 
survive her commander, or as if to complete his own 
last baffled purpose, like Samson, buried herself and her 
:200 prize crew under the rocks of St. Michael’s. 
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[Sir Richard A. Gregory (1864- ), the author of 

Discovery, or The Spirit and Service of Science, from which he has 
permitted this extract to he taken, is an eminent living scientist 
and educationalist. He served as a member of the Calcutta 
University Commission, 1917-19.] 

Nowadays the serpent that bites man’s heel is in nine cases out 
of ten microscopic. — Prof. J. A. Thomson. 

Every disease has its own particular mode of production from 
natural causes. — Hippocrates. 

Like other natural laws, the laws of health are inexorable . . . 
Ignorance of the laws is not admitted as an excuse any more 
than motive ; and the sentence for breaches is true now as it was 
ages ago : ‘The soul that sinneth it shall die.’ — Sir Lauder Brunton. 

Just as the mechanical sciences, when viewed from a broad 
standpoint, represent man’s struggles for the control of the 
energies avai’able in his environment, so the medical sciences have, 
as their ultimate aim, the acquisition of control over the functions 
of man’s body. — Prof. E. 11. Starling. 

Those who transgress the laws of man sometimes escape 
punishment ; but the laws of Nature can never be broken 
without paying the penalty. The man who steps over 
the side of a cliff, consciously or unconsciously, meets 
the consequences of his action swiftly, whether he be 
sinner or saint; and the laws of health can no more be 
broken with impunity than can the law of gravitation. 
When effects follow quickly upon causes, we learn the 
relationship between them readily and from our child- 
hood avoid actions which produce pain, as a burnt child 
dreads the fire. Science has shown that a disease is just 
as definitely due to a particular cause preventible or 
otherwise, though it may not tread closely upon the heels- 
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of action. Ignorance of the law may sometime^ be 
pleaded in a court of justice in palliation of an offence ; 
but Nature accepts no such excuses and decrees a punish- 
ment for every crime against her. She never forgives a 
fault or extenuates it ; inexorable is her judgment, and 
inevitable her sentence, which has often to be suffered 
not' only by the offender but also by his children, even to 
the second and third generations. 

This is a hard saying; yet it is true, and there is no 
escape from what it implies. As we have to subscribe 
to Nature’s statutes, it is desirable that our knowledge 
of them should be as complete as possible. ‘Give me 
understanding and I shall keep thy law; yea, I shall 
observe it with my whole heart/ Where such under- 
standing does not exist, disease is regarded either as a 
demon to be exorcised or an ‘act of God’ for which 
penitence and prayer are remedies. Ignorance made 
plague the terror of Europe in the Middle Ages; science 
has proved that the disease is due to a bacillus which is 
conveyed by fleas from rat to rat, and from rats suffering 
from the disease to mankind. Ignorance ascribed 
malaria to a miasma or bad air arising from marshy 
places ; science has shown it to be caused by a micro- 
organism carried from one man to another by a certain 
species of mosquito. Ignorance of the cause of yellow 
fever made the regions around the Caribbean Sea the 
White Man’s Grave, where the risk of death for the 
visitor was greater than in a battle; knowledge that the 
disease is associated with a parasite which is communi- 
cated from an infected to a healthy person by the bite of 
a particular mosquito, has been the means of converting 
the same places into tropical health resorts. * 

When nothing is known of the natural laws of a 
disease mankind is helpless against it ; but when science 
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has -discovered the enemy a sound basis can be secured 
for a plan of campaign to exterminate it. Plague has to 
be fought by the destruction of rats where it prevails, as 
well as by better housing and sanitation ; malaria and 
yellow fever have to be kept under control by the 
continual clearance of breeding places of mosquitoes in 
infected areas. Administrative measures based upon the 
teaching of science have practically abolished plague from 
the cities of Europe, have cleared Havana, the Isthmus 
of Panama, the West Indies, and Rio de Janeiro of yellow 
fever, and have made the Roman Campagna almost free 
from malaria, though formerly few men who went to 
the district could hope for more than three years of life 
in it. 

Practical acquaintance with ailments may be obtained 
by watching the sick and administering drugs, but this 
clinical experience is not of much use in determining the 
nature and origin of disease. For centuries, physicians 
have made their comforting presence felt at the bedside 
of their patients, but their observations have contributed 
little to the knowledge of the causes of diseases, the 
means of conferring immunity, or of providing anti-toxins 
or chemical antidotes which by their specific action upon 
the virus of diseases successfully save human beings, as 
well as the lower animals, from death and incapacitating 
illness. 

In the struggle against diseases and the discovery of 
means of stamping them out and preventing their 
development, we must not look for help to the popular 
physician, but to the bacteriological or the chemical 
laboratory where scientific research is being carried on, 
often under harassing conditions and always with 
inadequate recompense. The ordinary medical prac- 
titioner like the engineer makes use of scientific results 
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for the benefit of mankind, but originates little^ for 
himself. He is able and practical, good at diagnosis and 
clever in manipulation, but withal an empiric, wanting in 
scientific ideals and only very occasionally a contributor 
to scientific knowledge. 

Every year an immense amount of time, labour and 
money is consumed in dealing with the effects of the 
various diseases to which humanity is liable, and in 
attempts, more or less successful, to cure these effects, 
while comparatively little is done toward preventing 
them by the removal of their chief sources or primary 
causes. The few brilliant examples which show such 

striking* success in the latter direction only serve to 
throw into more prominent relief the magnitude of that 
deplorable amount of loss — in life, health and wealth — 
which is still waiting to be dealt with. 

It is a truism well recognized by medical men that the 
soldier has much more to fear from the ravages of 

disease than from the fire of the enemy. During the 

South African War, the British Army lost nearly 

twice as many men from preventible diseases, chiefly 
typhoid fever, as it did from wounds received in battle. 
In the Spanish-American War, there were twenty 
thousand men, or one-sixth of the American force, laid 
by with typhoid. On the other hand, scientific investiga- 
tion into the cause of beri-beri — which had impaired the 
efficiency of the Japanese fleet by almost fifty per cent 
during previous years — resulted in the complete abolition 
of this disease from the Japanese ships from 1886 to* 
18D3, and not a single case developed during the war 
with Russia, amidst the floating force of twenty-five 
thousand men. In this war, the enlightened and educa- 
tive measures of the Japanese reduced the deaths due to 
disease to one quarter of those due to battle. Thanks to 
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the . adoption of scientific methods, the incidence of 
disease in the British Army during the great European 
War has been far lighter than in any previous campaign. 
The magnificent results achieved by attention to the 
essential principles of sanitation and preventive medicine 
have disposed — we hope for ever — of the old saying, 
‘Disease, not battle, digs the soldier’s grave.’ The 
health of the British Expeditionary Force is not only 
safeguarded by sanitary precautions, but also protected 
against typhoid fever by a treatment of inoculation 
instituted by Sir Almroth Wright. The success of these 
methods is little short of marvellous. Deaths of British 
soldiers from typhoid are much less in proportion than 
in any preceding war, and men fully protected by two 
inoculations escape punishment by the disease almost 
without exception. 

The same principles of preventive medicine are 
applicable with no less success to civil life. What is 
true of typhoid, cholera, dysentery and malaria, is 
equally true of small-pox, tuberculosis, yellow fever, 
scurvy, rabies, plague and diphtheria, and is true also 
of numerous other common illnesses; applicable there- 
fore to the poverty and distress which result from 
them. 

A few years ago mosquitoes, flies, ticks, fleas anc) 
related biting and blood-sucking insects, were considered 
by most people to be unworthy objects of serious study, 
but it is now known that they are most important 
factors in the spread of various diseases, especially in 
tropical countries. It has been established by many 
investigatDrs that these creatures are the sole agents 
of inoculation into man of the germs of malaria, 
yellow fever, sleeping sickness, plague, Ea6t-coast fever, 
Kala-azar, typhus fever, recurrent fever and other 
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maladies which have brought suffering and death to 
millions of people. In most cases they are not merely 
mechanical bearers of disease germs from one victim to 
another, for if that were so the problem of discovering 
the part they play would be relatively simple. Usually 
their bodies are breeding-places of microscopic organisms 
which they suck from the blood of one victim — beast or 
man — and these parasites, after undergoing profound 
transformations within their hosts, are afterwards 
injected into other victims. Insects have thus been 
shown to be intimately related to the life of man ; and 
a branch of study which was formerly considered to' be 
of purely zoological interest has proved to be closely 
connected with practical problems of European colonisa- 
tion in tropical regions. 

If it is better to save life than to destroy it, then laud 
and honour should be given to those patient scientific 
investigators whose studies have shown how to lessen 
human suffering and prevent the spread of fatal 
diseases. Before a disease can be prevented it must 
be understood; there must be a knowledge of its 
nature and mode of transmission if a sure remedy is 
to be found, and that knowledge is obtained bv the man 
of science, whose work meets with little encourage- 
ment either officially or publicly, and is usually without 
reward. 

No better examples could be found of the benefits 
of such work to the human race than are afforded by 
the studies of tropical and other diseases carried on in 
recent years. Perhaps the most important of these 
diseases is malarial fever, which causes the death of 
more than a million people yearly in India alone. When 
Sir Ronald Ross was carrying out at Bangalore the 
intricate and minute researches required to determine 
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the cause of malaria and its remedy, he wrote the 
pleading- lines : 

In this, O Nature, yield, I pray, to me. 

I pace and pace, and think and think, and take 

The fever’d hands, and note down all I see, 

That some dim distant light may haply break. 

The painful faces ask, can we not cure? 

We answer, No, not yet ; we seek the laws. 

O God, reveal thro’ all this thing obscure 
The unseen, small, but million-murdering cause. 

At that time it was believed by most people that 
malaria was caused by some kind of vapour or ‘ miasma * 
which rose from swampy or marshy land. It is now 
known to be transmitted by a certain kind of mos- 
quito which can harbour the germs of the disease and 
convey them from one person to another. 

This conclusion seems simple enough, but it was only 
proved to be true by slow steps and persistent work. 
The theory that mosquitoes are carriers of disease, and 
that malaria is transmitted by them or flies, was put 
forward fourteen centuries ago, and was revived in more 
modern times, but systematic practical study was 
necessary to establish it. The links of evidence by which 
the mosquito has been convicted of causing many millions 
of deaths from malaria were not forged together until 
recent years. 

First, Dr. C. L. A. Laveran, a French army surgeon, 
studying malaria in a military hospital in Algiers, dis- 
covered that the blood of a person suffering from malaria 
always contains a peculiar parasite or organism. Sir 
Patrick Manson then suggested that these parasites pass 
a part of their existence in the bodies of mosquitoes, 
which carry them from one person to another. When in 
the blood of a human being the parasites are in a certain 
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stage of development, but they can only complete their 
life-cycle in the body of their insect host. 

To Sir Ronald Ross belongs the honour of tracing" the 
various stages of the existence of the parasite in the 
body of the mosquito until it was ripe for injection into 
a human being by the bite of the insect. He proved by 
numerous experiments that the only means by which 
a healthy person can acquire malaria is by the bite of a 
mosquito which has previously bitten someone whose 
blood contains the particular organisms associated with 
the disease. In other words, if there were no mosquitoes 
of the kind required by the malarial parasites to com- 
plete ‘their life-cycle, there could be no malarial fever. 
On the eve of this remarkable discovery, Ross offered 
up a prayer of thanks which makes a beautiful supple- 
ment to the lines written several years before : 

This day relenting God 

Hath placed within my hand 

A wondrous thing ; and God 

Be praised. At His command, 

Seeking His secret deeds, 

With tears and toiling breath, 

I find thy cunning seeds, 

O million-murdering Death. 

I know this little thing 
A myriad men will save. 

O Death, where is thy sting? 

Thy victory, O Grave? 

The cause of the disease having been found, the remedy 
was evidently to stamp out the mosqyito, so far as 
possible, by searching out its breeding-places and 
destroying the larvae in them. This is no$ so difficult 
as it may appear at first sight, because the larvae can 
easily be distinguished in the puddles and other collect 
3 
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tions of stagnant water in which they occur. By carrying 
on a vigorous campaign against mosquitoes, many very 
malarious places on the earth have been made habitable, 
and prosperous townships are growing up in districts 
which formerly sustained only a few sickly and miserable 
inhabitants. 

Where the teachings of science have been followed, 
■our race has triumphed over its enemies ; where ignor- 
ance or apathy prevails, the toll is being paid in human 
lives. This is exemplified not only by malaria, but also 
by many other diseases which have been studied by 
scientific methods. During the Spanish-American war 
the American troops suffered great losses from yellow 
fever. Inspired by Ross’s work, an investigation of 
the cause of the disease was undertaken, with the result 
that, like malaria, it was found to be transmitted by a 
mosquito, though a different kind from that which 
conveys malaria. 

In the year 1900, the president of the United States 
appointed a commission of five, with Dr. Walter Reed 
as its head, to carry out investigations in the Island of 
Cuba, with the object of discovering the cause of yellow 
fever. Believing that the mosquito theory could only 
be tested by actual experiment upon a human subject, 
one of the members of the commission, Dr. Lazear, 
permitted himself to be bitten by a mosquito wh'ch 
had previously bitten a person suffering from yellow 
fever ; with the result that he contracted the disease 
and died in a few days. He gave up his life for others, 
and the plain record of his sacrifice upon a tablet erected 
to his memory reads : ‘With more than the courage 
and devotion of the soldier, he risked and lost his life 
to show how a fearful pestilence is communicated and 
how its ravages may be prevented.’ 
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Two private soldiers volunteered their services for 
experimental purposes, though they were warned of the 
danger and suffering probably involved. When both 
made it a stipulation that they should receive no 
pecuniary reward, Dr. Reed touched his cap and said 
respectfully, ‘Gentlemen, I salute you.’ For one of 
the first experiments, three brave men slept for twenty 
nights in a small ill-ventilated room screened from 
mosquitoes but containing furniture and clothing which 
had been in close contact with yellow-fever patients, 
some of whom had died from the disease. None of the 
men contracted yellow fever, thus indicating the disease 
was not of a contagious nature. The next experiment 
was to divide a similar building by a wire screen, and to 
admit mosquitoes which had bitten yellow-fever patients 
into the section on one side only of the screen. One of 
the soldiers, John J. Moran, entered this sectiop a few 
minutes later and allowed these mosquitoes to bite him. 
He had a sharp attack of yellow fever, while three 
soldiers on the other side of the screen, being protected 
from mosquito bites, remained in perfect health ; it 
had been demonstrated that the scourge of the tropics 
was conveyed by the agency of a mosquito. 

In the same year the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine sent Dr. H. E. Durham and Dr. Walter Myers 
to Para to study yellow fever there. Both fully under- 
stood the dangers to which they would be exposed and 
the risks they ran, but they decided to take the risks 
and do the work that came to their hand. Both con- 
tracted the disease, and Mvers died from it — a victim 
to his love of science and humanity — on January 20, 
1901. His death added another name to # the roll of 
martyrs to scientific investigation. High courage and 
an unselfish spirit led him to accept the invitation to* 
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take part in a most dangerous expedition ; and he died 
that others might live. 

One practical result of the discovery of the cause of 
yellow fever was that it made possible the construction 
of the Panama Canal, which had been abandoned as 
hopeless. It was not a hostile army or political diffi- 
culties that obstructed the progress of the work, not 
mountain chain or desert waste, but an insect which 
raised a barrier of disease and health between endeavour 
and accomplishment. 

For four centuries the narrow Isthmus of Panama was 
regarded as the white man's grave. ‘Yellow Jack/ 
or yellow fever, prevented Spaniards, French, or English 
from founding colonies there, and it was abandoned to 
negroes and half-breeds, who were immune to the disease. 
When Ferdinand de Lesseps, the constructor of the 
Suez Canal, commenced to cut the canal through the 
Isthmus of Panama, the chief obstacles in his way were 
yellow and malarial fevers. His men died like flies. 
It has been stated that before the work was finally 
abandoned by the French, a human life had been 
sacrificed for every cubic yard of earth excavated. 
Out of every hundred men employed upon the work,, 
at least eighteen were sacrificed to a disease which is 
now known to be preventable, and many more were 
rendered helpless. 

When the United States took over the control of the 
canal, the Government set to work to exterminate 
the mosquitoes responsible for the transmission of 
yellow fever and malaria. An army of sanitary officers, 
organised ty Colonel W. C. Gorgas, was employed in a 
vigorous fight against the death-dealing mosquito, with 
the result that yellow fever has been practically stamped 
out. Death from yellow fever on the Isthmus of Panama 
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since 1905, when the canal zone came under the complete 
-control of the United States, is almost unknown. By 
the destruction of a little grey gnat, a great engineering 
enterprise was made possible of realisation. 

Wherever steady war has been waged upon the mos- 
quito, yellow fever and malaria have practically dis- 
appeared. Formerly, yellow fever was the constant 
scourge of the West Indian Islands. One writer 
says : ‘The churchyards of Barbados and the other 
islands are full of the bones of the victims ; and it is 
said of the slopes of the Morne, in St. Lucia, that there 
is not a square yard without the remains of a soldier 
under it, more being there from the results of yellow 
fever than from the bullets of the enemy.’ Now what 
do we find? The scourge which terrified the inhabitants 
of the West Indies every year in the old days has 
entirely vanished as the result of establishing regulations 
dealing with the breeding-places of mosquitoes. Action 
founded upon the word of science has converted into 
health resorts districts in which formerly a European 
could scarcely hope to survive. 
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[The following extract is taken from Eothen, 1 the first literary 
venture of Alexander William Kinglake (1809-1891). This is a 
good book of travel similar to Arthur Young’s Travels in France , 
Stevenson’s Through the Cevennes, and Borrow ’s Bible in Spain, 
and like them is characterised by a remarkable ‘openness of mind 
and integrity of judgment.’ The author’s chief work is the 
Invasion of the Crimea, in eight volumes.] 

The manner of my daily march was this. At about 
an hour before dawn I rose, and made the most of about 
a pint of water which I allowed myself for washing. 
Then I breakfasted upon tea and bread. As soon as the 
beasts were loaded, I mounted my camel and pressed 
forward. My poor Arabs being on foot would sometimes 
moan with fatigue and pray for rest, but I was anxious 
to enable them to perform their contract for bringing me 
to Cairo within the stipulated time, and I did not, there- 
fore, allow a halt until the evening came. About midday, 
or soon after, Mysseri used to bring up his camel 
alongside of mine and supply me with a piece of the dried 
bread softened in water, and also (as Jong as it lasted) 
with a piece of the tongue. After this there came into 
my hand (how well I remember it !) the little tin cup half 
filled with wine and water. 

As long as you are journeying in the interior of the 
Desert you have no particular point to make for as your 
resting-place. The endless sands yield nothing but small 
stunted shrubs ; even these fail after the first two or three 
days, and from that time you pass over broad plains — 


1 From the east. 
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you pass over newly-reared hills — you pass through 
valleys dug out by the last week’s storm, and the hills, 
and the valleys are sand, sand, sand, still sand, and only 
sand and sand, and sand again. The earth is so samely 
that your eyes turn towards heaven — towards heaven, 
I mean, in the sense of sky. You look to the sun, for 
he is your taskmaster, and by him you know the measure 
of the work that you have done, and the measure of the 
work that remains for you to do. He comes when you 
strike your tent in the early morning, and then, for the 
first hour of the day, as you move forward on your 
camel, he stands at your near side, and makes you know 
that the whole day’s toil is before you; then for a while, 
and a long while, you see him no more, for you are veiled 
and shrouded, and dare not look upon the greatness 
of his glory, but you know where he strides overhead,, 
by the touch of his flaming sword. No words are spoken, 
but your Arabs moan, your camels sigh, your skin glows, 
your shoulders ache, and for sights you see the pattern 
and the web of the silk that veils your eyes, and the 

glare of the outer light. Time labours on — your skin 

glows, your shoulders ache, your Arabs moan, vour 

camels sigh, and you see the same pattern in the silk, 

and the same glare of light beyond ; but conquering 
Time marches on, and by and by the descending sun has 
compassed the heaven, and now softly touches your 
right arm, and throws your lank shadow over the sand 
right along on the way for Persia. Then again you look 
upon his face, for his power is all veiled in his beauty, 
and the redness of flames has become the redness of 
roses : the fair, wavy cloud that fled in the morning now 
comes to his sight once more — comes blushing, yet still 
comes on ; comes burning with blushes, yet comes and 
clings to his side. 
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Then begins your season of rest. The world about you 
is all your own, and there, where you will, you pitch your 
solitary tent ; there is no living thing to dispute your 
•choice. When at last the spot had been fixed upon and 
we came to a halt, one of the Arabs would touch the 
chest of my camel, and utter at the same time a peculiar 
gurgling sound. The beast instantly understood and 
obeyed the sign, and slowly sunk under me, till she 
brought her body to a level with the ground ; then gladly 
•enough I alighted. The rest of the camels were unloaded 
and turned loose to browse upon the shrubs of the Desert, 
where shrubs there were, or where these failed, to wait 
for the small quantity of food that was allowed them out 
of our stores. 

My servants, helped by the Arabs, busied themselves 
in pitching the tent and kindling the fire. Whilst this 
was doing I used to walk away towards the East, 
confiding in the print of my foot as a guide for my return. 
Apart from the cheering voices of my attendants, I could 
better know and feel the loneliness of the Desert. The 
influence of such scenes, however, was not of a softening 
kind, but filled me rather with a sort of childish exultation 
in the self-sufficiency which enabled me to stand thus 
alone in the wideness of Asia — a short-lived pride, for 
wherever man winders he still remains tethered by the 
chain that links him to his kind ; and so when the night 
closed round me I began to return — to return as it were 
to my own gate. Reaching at last some high ground, 
I could see, and see with delight, the fire of our small 
•encampment, and when, at last I regained the spot, it 
seemed a very home that had sprung up for me in the 
midst of these solitudes. My Arabs were busy with their 
bread — Mysseri rattling teacups ; the little kettle with her 
odd, old-maidish looks, sat humming away old songs 
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about England ; and two or three yards from the fire my 
tent stood prim and tight, with open portal and with 
welcoming look. 

Sometimes in the earlier part of my journey the night- 
breeze blew coldly ; when that happened the dry sand 
was heaped up outside round the skirts of the tent, and 
so the wind, that everywhere else could sweep as he 
listed along these dreary plains, was forced to turn aside 
in his course. Then within my tent there were heaps of 
luxuries — dining-rooms, dressing-rooms, 1 braries, bed- 
rooms, drawing-rooms, oratories 1 — all crowded into the 
space of a hearthrug. The first night, I remember, 
with my books and maps about me, I wanted a light. 
They brought me a taper, and immediately from out of 
the silent Desert there rushed in a flood of life, unseen 
before. Monsters of moths of all shapes and hues, that 
never before perhaps had looked upon the shining of a 
flame, now madly thronged into my tent, and dashed 
through the fire of the candle till they fairly extinguished 
it with their burning limbs. Those who had failed in 
attaining this martyrdom suddenly became serious, and 
dung despond ingly to the canvas. 

By and by there was brought to me the fragrant tea, 
and big masses of scorched and scorching toast, and the 
butter that had come all the way to me in this Desert of 
Asia from out of that poor, dear, starving Ireland. I 
feasted like a king — like four kings — like a boy in the 
fourth form. 

When the cold, sullen morning dawned, and my people 
began to load the camels, I always felt loath to give back 
to the waste this little spot of ground that had glowed 
for a while with the cheerfulness of a human dwelling. 


1 Places for prayers. 
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One by one the cloaks r the saddles, the baggage, th& 
hundred things that strewed the ground and made it look, 
so familiar — all these were taken away, and laid upon the 
camels. A speck in the broad tracts of Asia remained still 
impressed with the mark of patent portmanteaus and the 
heels of London boots ; the embers of the fire lay black 
and cold upon the sand ; and these were the signs we left. 

My tent was spared to the last, but when all else was. 
ready for the start then came its fall ; the pegs were 
drawn, the canvas shivered, and in less than a minute 
there was nothing that remained of my genial home but 
only a pole and a bundle ***** 

About this part of my journey I saw the likeness of a 
fresh-water lake. I saw, as it seemed, a broad sheet of 
calm water stretching far and fair towards the south — 
stretching deep into winding creeks, and hemmed in by 
jutting promontories, and shelving smooth off towards 
the shallow side. On its bosom the reflected fire of the 
sun lay playing and seeming to float as though upon 
deep still waters. 

Though I knew of the cheat, it was not till the spongy 
foot of my camel had almost trodden in the seeming lake 
that I could undeceive my eyes, for the shore-line was 
quite true and natural. I soon saw the cause of the 
phantasm . 1 A sheet of water, heavily impregnated with 
salts, had gathered together in a vast hollow between the 
sandhills, and when dried up by evaporation had left a 
white saline deposit ; this exactly marked the space which 
the waters had covered, and so traced out a good shore- 
line. The minute crystals of the salt, by their way of 
sparkling in the sun, were made to seem like the dazzled' 
face of a lake that is calm and smooth. 

The pace of the camel is irksome, and makes your 

1 Appearance. 
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shoulders and loins ache, from the peculiar way in which 
you are obliged to suit yourself to the movements of the 
beast; but one soon, of course, becomes inured to the 
work, and after my first two days, this way of travelling 
became so familiar to me that (poor sleeper as I ami 
I now and then slumbered for some moments together 
on the back of my camel. On the fifth day of my 
journey the air above lay dead, and all the whole earth 
that I could reach with my utmost sight and keenest 
listening was still and lifeless, as some dispeopled and 
forgotten world that rolls round and round in the heavens 
through wasted floods of light. The sun, growing 
fiercer and fiercer, shone down more mightily now 
than ever on me he shone before, and as I dropped my 
head under his fire, and closed my eyes against the glare 
that surrounded me, I slowly fell asleep — for how many 
minutes or moments I cannot tell ; but after a while I 
was gently awakened by a peal of church bells — my 
native bells — the innocent bells of Marlen, that never 
before sent forth their music beyond the Blaygon hills ! 
My first idea naturally was that I still remained fast 
under the power of a dream. I roused myself, and drew 
aside the silk that covered my eyes, and plunged mv 
bare face into the light. Then at least I was well enough 
awakened; but still those old Marlen bells rang on, 
not ringing for joy, but properly, prosily, steadily, merrily 
ringing Tor church.’ After a while the sound died away 
slowly. It happened that neither I nor any of my party 
had a watch by which to measure the exact time of its 
lasting, but it seemed to me that about ten minutes 
had passed before the bells ceased. I attrbuted the 
effect to the great heat of the sun, the perfect dryness 
of the clear air through which I moved, and the deep 
stillness of all around me. It seemed to me that these 
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causes, by occasioning a great tension and consequent 
susceptibility of the hearing organs, had rendered them 
liable to tingle under the passing touch of some mere 
memory that must have swept across my brain in a 
moment of sleep. Since my return to England it has 
been told to me that like sounds have been heard at sea, 
and that the sailor, becalmed under a vertical sun in 
the midst of the wide ocean, has listened in trembling 
wonder to the chime of his own village bells. 

During my travels I kept a journal — a journal sadly 
meagre and intermittent, but one which enabled me to 
find out the day of the month and the week, according 
to the European calendar. Referring to this, I found 
that the day was Sunday, and roughly allowing for the 
difference of longitude, I concluded that at the moment 
of my hearing that strange peal of the church-going bells 
of Marlen must have been actually calling the prim 
congregation of the parish to morning prayer. The 
coincidence amused me faintly, but I could not allow 
myself a hope that the effect I had experienced was any- 
thing other than an illusion — an illusion liable to be 
explained (as every illusion is in these days) by some 
of the philosophers who guess at Nature’s riddles. It 
would have been sweeter to believe that my kneeling 
mother, by some pious enchantment, had asked and 
found this spell to rouse me from my scandalous forget- 
fulness of God’s holy day; but my fancy was too weak 
to carry a faith like that. Indeed, the vale through which 
the bells of Marlen send their song is a highly res- 
pectable vale, and its people (save one, two, or 
three) are wholly unaddicted to the practice of magical 
arts. 

After the fifth day of my journey I no longer travelled 
•over shifting hills, but came upon a dead level — a dead 
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level bed of sand, quite hard, and studded with small 
shining pebbles. 

The heat grew fierce ; there was no valley, nor hollow, 
no hill, no mound, no shadow of hill nor of mound, by 
which I could mark the way I was making. Hour by 
hour I advanced, and saw no change — I was still the 
very centre of a round horizon. Hour by hour I ad- 
vanced, and still there was the same, and the same, and 
the same — the same circle of flaming sky — the same 
circle of sand still glaring with light and fire. Over 
all the heaven above, over all the earth beneath, there 
was no visible power that could baulk the fierce will of 
the sun. ‘He rejoiced as a strong man to run a race; 
his going forth was from the end of the heaven, and 
his circuit unto the ends of it : and there was nothing 
hid from the heat thereof.’ From pole to pole, and from 
the east to the west, he brandished his fiery sceptre 
as though he had usurped all Heaven and Earth. As 
he bid the soft Persian in ancient times, so now, and 
fiercely too, he bid me bow down and worship him; 
so now in his pride he seemed to command me, and say, 
‘Thou shalt have none other gods but me.’ I was all 
alone before him. There were these two pitted together, 
and face to face — the mighty sun for one, and for the 
other — this poor, pale, solitary self of mine that I always 
carry about with me. 

But on the eighth day, and before I had yet turned 
away from Jehovah for the glittering god of the Persians, 
there appeared a dark line upon the edge of the forward 
horizon, and soon the line deepened into a delicate fringe 
that sparkled here and there as though it were sown 
with diamonds. There then before me were t'he gardens 
and the minarets 1 of Egypt, and the mighty works 
1 Slender towers. 
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of the Nile, and I — I had lived to see, and I saw 
them. 

When evening came I was still within the confines 
of the Desert, and my tent was pitched as usual ; but 
one of my Arabs stalked away rapidly towards the west 
without telling me of the errand on which he was bent. 
After a while he returned. He had toiled on a graceful 
service : he had travelled all the way on to the border 
of the living world, and brought me back for a token 
an ear of rice, full, fresh, and green. 

The next day I entered upon Egypt, and floated along 
(for the delight was as the delight of bathing) through 
green wavy fields of rice and pastures fresh and plentiful, 
and dived into the cold verdure of groves and gardens, 
and quenched my hot eyes in shade, as though in a bed of 
deep waters. 



ROBIN HOOD AND KING RICHARD 


[Thomas Peacock (1785-1866) a satirical and whimsical novelist 
and an intimate friend of the poet Shelley. His works «'ue generally 
‘full of paradox, prejudice, and curious learning, with witty dialogue 
and occasional poems interspersed.’ Some of his characteristic 
writings are ‘Maid Marian’, ‘Misfortunes of Elphin’, ‘Crochet 
Castle’, and ‘Gryll Grange’.] 

Robin and Marian dwelt and reigned in the forest, 
ranging the glades and the greenwoods from the matins 
of the lark to the vespers of the nightingale. The light 
footsteps of Marian were impressed on the morning dew 
beside the firmer step of her lover, and they shook its 
large drops about them as they cleared themselves a 
passage through the thick tall fern, without any fear of 
catching cold, which was not much in fashion in the 
twelfth century. Marian often killed the deer, 

‘Which Scarlet dressed, and Friar Tuck blessed, 

While Little John wandered in search of a guest.’ 

Robin was very devout, and he never set forth in a 
morning till he had said three prayers, and had heard 
the sweet voice of his Marian singing a hymn. Each of 
his men had, as usual, a patron saint according to his 
name or taste. The friar chose a saint for himself, and 
fixed on Saint Botolph, whom he euphonized into Saint 
Bottle. Such was their summer life, and in their winter 
•caves they had sufficient furniture, ample provender, 
store of old wine, and assuredly no lack of fuel, with 
joyous music and pleasant discourse to charm away the 
season of darkness and storms. J 

Many moons had waxed and waned, when on the 
afternoon of a lovely summer day a lusty, broad-boned 
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knight was riding through the Forest of Sherwood. The 
sun shone brilliantly on the full, green foliage, and 
afforded the knight a fine opportunity of observing 
picturesque effects. But he had not proceeded far before 
he had an opportunity of observing something much 
more interesting. It was a fine young outlaw leaning, in 
the true Sherwood fashion, with his back against a tree. 
The knight was preparing to ask the stranger a question, 
the answer to which, if correctly given, would have 
relieved him from a doubt that pressed heavily on his 
mind. He wished to know whether he was in the right 
road or the wrong, when the youth prevented the inquiry 
by saying, ‘In God’s name, sir knight, you are late to* 
your meals. My master has tarried dinner for you these 
three hours.’ 

‘I doubt,’ said the knight, ‘I am not he you think of. 
I am nowhere bidden to-day, and I know none in this 
neighbourhood. ’ 

‘We feared,’ said the youth, ‘your memory would be 
treacherous : therefore am I stationed here to refresh 
it.’ 

‘Who is your master?’ said the knight; ‘and where 
does he live?’ 

‘My master,’ said the youth, ‘is called Robin Hood, 
and he lives hard by.’ 

‘And what knows he of me?’ said the knight. 

‘He knows you,’ answered the youth, ‘as he does every 
wayfaring knight and friar, by instinct.’ 

‘Then I understand his bidding,’ said the knight; ‘but 
how if I say I will not come?’ 

‘I am enjoined to bring you,’ said the youth. ‘If 
persuasion avail not, I must use other means.’ 

‘Say’st thou so?’ said the knight; ‘I doubt if those 
poor means would convince me.’ 
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‘That,’ said the young forester, ‘we will see.’ 

‘We are not equally matched, boy,’ said the knight. 
4 1 should get little honour by thy conquest.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said the youth, ‘my strength is more than 
my seeming, and my cunning more than my strength. 
Therefore, be so good as to dismount.’ 

‘It shall please me to chastise thy presumption,* said 
the knight, springing from his saddle. 

Hereupon, which in those days was usually the result 
of a meeting between any two persons anywhere, they 
proceeded to fight. 

The knight had in an uncommon degree both strength 
and skill : the forester had less strength, but not less skill 
than the knight, and showed such a mastery of his 
weapon as induced the latter to great admiration. 

They had not fought many minutes by the forest clock,, 
the sun, and had as yet done each other no worse injury 
than that the knight had wounded the forester’s jerkin, 
and the forester had disabled the knight’s plume, when 
they were interrupted by a voice from the thicket, 
exclaiming, ‘Well fought, girl : well fought ! that had 
nigh been a shrewd hit. Thou owest him for that, lass. 
Marry, stand by, I’ll pay him for thee.’ 

The knight, turning to the voice, beheld a tall friar 
issuing from the thicket, brandishing a heavy club. 

‘Who art thou?’ said the knight. 

‘I am the vicar of Sherwood,’ answered the friar. 
‘Why art thou in arms against our lady queen?’ 

‘What meanest thou?’ said the knight. 

‘Truly this,* said the friar, ‘is our liege lady of the 
forest, against whom I do arrest thee in overt act of 
treason. What sayest thou for thyself?’ 

‘I say,’ answered the knight, ‘that if this be indeed 
a lady, man never yet held me so long.’ 

4 
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‘Spoken,’ said the friar, ‘like one who hath done 
good work. Wilt thou incline thine heart to our venison, 
which truly is cooling? Wilt thou fight? or wilt thou 
dine? or wilt thou fight and dine? or wilt thou dine and 
fight? I am for thee, choose as thou mayest. ’ 

‘I will dine,’ said the knight; ‘for with lady I never 
fought before, and with friar I never fought yet, and 
with neither will I ever fight knowingly : and if this be 
the queen of the forest, I will not, being in her own 
dominions, be backward to do her homage.’ 

So saying, he kissed the hand -of Marian, who was 
pleased most graciously to express her pleasure. 

‘I laud thee, sir knight,’ said the friar, for thy 
courtesy, which I deem to be no less than thy valour. 
Now do thou follow me, while I follow my nose, which 
scents the pleasant odour of roast from the depth of the 
forest recesses. I will lead thy horse, and do thou lead 
my lady.’ 

The Knight took Marian’s hand, and followed the friar, 
who walked before them, singing — 

‘When the wind blows, when the wind blows 
From where under buck the dry log glows, 

What guide can you follow, 

O’er break and o’er hollow. 

So true as a ghostly, ghostly nose?’ 

They proceeded, following their infallible guide, first 
along a light elastic greensward, under the shade of 
lofty and widespreading trees that skirted a sunny 
opening of the forest, then along labyrinthine paths, 
which the deer, the outlaw, or the woodman had made, 
through the close shoots of the young coppices, through 
the thick undergrowth of the ancient woods, through 
beds of gigantic fern that filled the narrow glades and 
waved their green feathery heads above the plume of the 
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knight. Along these sylvan alleys they walked in single 
iile, the friar singing and pioneering in the van, the horse 
plunging and floundering behind the friar, the lady fol- 
lowing ‘in maiden meditation fancy-free', and the knight 
bringing up the rear, much marvelling at the strange 
company into which his stars had thrown him. Their 
path had expanded sufficiently to allow the knight to 
take Marian’s hand again, when they arrived in the 
august presence of Robin Hood and his court. 

Robin’s table was spread under a high, overarching 
canopy of living boughs, on the edge of a natural lawn 
of verdure, starred with flowers, through which a swift, 
transparent rivulet ran, sparkling in the sun. The 
board was covered with abundance of choice food and 
excellent liquor, not without the comeliness of snow- 
white linen and the splendour of costly plate, which the 
Sherifl of Nottingham had unwillingly contributed to 
supply, at the same time with an excellent cook, whom 
kittle John’s art had spirited away to- the forest with the 
contents of his master’s silver scullery. 

An hundred foresters were here assembled, over-ready 
for their dinner, some seated at the table, and some 
lying in groups under the trees. 

Robin made courteous welcome to the knight, who 
took his seat between Robin and Marian at the festal 
board; at which was already placed one strange guest, 
in the person of a portly monk, sitting between Little 
John and Scarlet with sorrow and fear; sorrow for the 
departed contents of his travelling treasury, a good- 
looking valise which was hanging empty on a bough ; and 
fear for his personal safety, of which all the flasks and 
pasties before him could not give him assurance. The 
appearance of the knight, however, cheered him up with 
an appearance of protection, and gave him just sufficieiit 
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courage to demolish a cygnet and a numble-pie, which he. 
diluted with the contents of two flasks of canary sack. 

But wine, which sometimes creates and often increases 
joy, doth also, upon occasion, heighten sorrow; and so> 
it fared now with our portly monk, who had no sooner 
finished his meal than he began to weep and bewait 
himself bitterly. 

‘Why dost thou weep, man?’ said Robin Hood. ‘Thou 
hast done thine embassy justly, and shalt have thy Lady's 
grace. ' 

‘Alack! alack!’ said the monk; ‘no embassy had I r 
luckless sinner, as well thou knowest, but to take to my 
abbey in safety the treasure whereof thou hast robbed 
me. ’ 

‘Explain me his case,’ said Friar Tuck, ‘and I will give 
him ghostly counsel. * 

‘You well remember,' said Robin Hood, ‘the sorrowful 
knight who dined with us here twelve months and a day 
gone by?’ 

‘Well do I;’ said Friar Tuck, ‘his lands were in 
jeopardy with a certain abbot, who would allow no longer 
day for their redemption. Whereupon you lent to him 
the four hundred pounds which he needed, and which he 
was to repay this day, though he had no better security 
to give than our Lady the Virgin.' 

‘I never desired better,' said Robin, ‘for she never 
yet failed to send me my pay ; and here is one of her 
own flock, this faithful and well-favoured monk of 
-St. Mary's, hath brought it me duly, principal and 
interest to a penny, as Little John can testify, who told 
it forth.* 

*1 know nothing of your knight,* said the monk; ‘and 
tkte’ money was our own.* 

The monk resumed his wailing. Little John brought 
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jhim his horse. Robin gave him leave to depart. He 
sprang with singular nimbleness into the saddle, and 
vanished without saying, God give you good day. 

The stranger knight laughed heartily as the monk rode 

off. 

‘They say, sir knight,* said Friar Tuck, ‘they should 
laugh who win : but thou laughest who art likely to 
lose. ’ 

‘I have won,* said the knight, ‘a good dinner, some 
mirth, and some knowledge : and I cannot lose by paying 
for them.* 

‘Bravely said,* answered Robin. ‘Still it becomes thee 
to pay : for it is not meet that a poor forester should 
treat a rich knight. How much money hast thou with 
thee?’ 

‘Troth, I know not,* said the knight. ‘Sometimes 
much, sometimes little, sometimes none. But search, 
and what thou findest, keep : and for the sake of thy 
kind heart and open hand, be it what it may, I shall wish 
it were more.* 

‘Then, since thou sayest so/ said Robin, ‘not a penny 
will I touch. Many a false churl comes hither, and pays 
against his will : and till there is lack of these, I prey 
not on true men.’ 

‘Thou art thyself a true man, right well I judge, 
Robin,’ said the stranger knight, ‘and seemest more like 
one bred in court than to thy present life.’ 

‘Our life,’ said the friar, ‘is a craft, an art, and a 
mystery. How much of it, think you, could be learned 
at court?’ 

‘Indeed, I cannot say,’ said the stranger Knight : ‘but 
I should think very little.’ 

‘And so should I,’ said the friar; ‘for we should find 
very little of our bold open practice, but should hear 
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abundance of praise of our principles. To live in seeming* 
friendship and secret rivalry ; to have a hand for all and 
a heart for none; to be everybody’s acquaintance and 
nobody’s friend; to meditate the ruin of all on whom we 
smile, and to dread the secret plots of all who smile 
on us : to pilfer honours and steal fortunes, not by 
fighting in daylight, but by sapping in darkness : these 
are arts which the court can teach, but which we have 
not learned. But let your court minstrel tune up his 
throat to the praise of your court hero, then come our 
principles into play : then is our practice extolled : not by 
the same name, for their Richard is a hero, and our 
Robin is a thief : marry, your hero guts an exchequer, 
while your thief takes out from a portmanteau ; your 
hero sacks a city, while your thief sacks a cellar : your 
hero marauds on a larger scale, and that is all the 
difference, for the principle and the virtue are one; but 
two of a trade cannot agree : therefore your hero makes 
law to get rid of your thief, and gives him all ill-name 
that he may hang him. ’ 

‘Your comparison, friar,’ said the stranger, ‘fails irr 
this : that your thief fights for profit, and your hero for 
honour. I have fought under the banners of Richard,, 
and if, as you put it, he guts exchequers and sacks cities, 
it is not to win treasures for himself, but to- provide the 
means of his greater and more glorious aim.’ 

‘Misunderstand me not, sir knight,’ said the friar. 
‘We all love and honour King Richard, and here is a deep 
draught to his health; but I would show you, that we 
foresters are miscalled by hateful names, and that our 
virtues are yet truly akin to those of Coeur de Lion. 
I say not that Richard is a thief, but I say that Robin 
is a hero : and for honour, did ever man yet, miscalled 
thief, win greater honour than Robin? Do not all men 
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grace him with some honourable epithet? The most 
gentle thief, the most courteous thief, the most bountiful 
thief, the most honest thief. Richard is courteous, 
bountiful, honest, and valiant, but so also is Robin : it is 
the false word that makes the unjust distinction. They 
are twin spirits, and should be friends, but that fortune 
hath differently cast their lot ; but their names shall 
descend together to the latest days, as the flower of their 
age and of England ; for in the pure principles of free- 
bootery have they excelled all men.’ 

‘And you may add, friar,’ said Marian, ‘that Robin, 
no less than Richard, is king in his own dominion ; and 
that if his subjects be fewer, yet are they more uniformly 
loyal. ’ 

‘I would, fair lady,’ said the stranger, ‘that thy latter 
observation were not so true. But I nothing doubt, 
Robin, that if Richard could hear your friar, and see you 
and your lady, as I now do, there is not a man in England 
whom he would take by the hand more cordially than 
yourself. ’ 

‘Gramercy, sir knight,’ said Robin — But his speech 
was cut short by Little John calling, ‘Hark !’ 

All listened. A distant trampling of horses was heard. 
The sounds approached rapidly, and at length a group* 
of horsemen glittering in holiday dresses was visible 
among the trees. 

‘What means this?’ said Robin. ‘To arms, my merry- 
men all.’ 

‘No arms, Robin,’ said the foremost horseman, riding 
up and springing from his saddle. ‘Have you forgotten 
Sir William of the Lee?’ 

‘No’ said Robin ; ‘and right welcome again to 
Sherwood. * 

Little John bustled to rearrange the table. 
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‘I come late, Robin,* said Sir William, ‘but I came by 
Wrestling, where I found a good yeoman wrongfully 
attacked by a crowd of sturdy varlets, and I stayed to 
do him right.* 

‘I thank thee for that, in God’s flame,* said Robin, 
’‘as if thy good service had been to myself.* 

‘And here,* said the knight, ‘is thy four hundred 
pounds ; and my men have brought thee an hundred bows 
and as many well-furnished quivers ; which I beseech thee 
to receive and to use as a poor token of my grateful kind- 
ness to thee : for me and my wife and children didst thou 
redeem from beggary. * 

‘Thy bows and arrows,* said Robin, ‘will I joyfully 
receive : but of thy money, not a penny. It is paid 
already. My lady, who was thy security, hath sent it 
me for thee.* 

Sir William pressed, but Robin was inflexible. 

‘It is paid,* said Robin, ‘as this good knight can 
testify, who saw my Lady’s messenger depart but now.* 
Sir William looked round to the stranger knight, and 
instantly fell on his knees, saying, ‘God save King 
Richard. ’ 

The foresters, friar and all, dropped on their knees 
together, and repeated in chorus : ‘God save King 
Richard. ’ 

‘Rise, rise,* said Richard, smiling: ‘Robin is king 
here, as his lady hath shown. I have heard much of 
thee, Robin, both of thy present and thy former state. 
And this, thy fair forest-queen is, if tales say true, the 
Lady Matilda Fitzwater. * 

Marian signed acknowledgment. 

‘Your father,* said the king, ‘has shown his fidelity 
to me, by the loss of his lands, which the newness of my 
return and many public cares have not yet given me 
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time to restore ; but this justice shall be done to him, and 
to thee also, Robin, if thou wilt leave thy forest-life 
.and resume thy earldom, and be a peer of Coeur de Lion : 
for braver heart and juster hand I never yet found.’ 

Robin looked round on his men. 

‘Your followers,’ said the king, ‘shall have free 
pardon, and such of them as thou wilt part with shall 
bave maintenance from me; and if ever I confess to 
priest, it shall be to thy friar.’ 

‘Gramercy to your majesty,’ said the friar. 

Robin and his followers gladly embraced the king’s 
proposal. 



AS YOU LIKE IT 


[Charles Lamb (1775-1834), author of the Essays of Elia , and 
one of the most lovable personalities in English literature, spent 
most of his days as a clerk in the London Office of the East India 
Company. His life was one long self-sacrifice for the sake of his 
sister, Mary Lamb, who was subject to attacks of madness. 
With her he wrote a charming series of Tales from Shakspeare , 
his other works including studies of the Elizabethan dramatists 
and some appealing and gently melancholy verse. Wordsworth 
and Coleridge were among his intimate friends, and his correspon- 
dence with them displays, like his essays, a whimsical and allusive 
style which is as hard to describe as it is to imitate.] 

During the time that France was divided into provinces 
(or dukedoms as they were called) there reigned in one 
of these provinces an usurper, who had deposed and 
banished his elder brother, the lawful duke. 

The duke, who was thus driven from his dominions, 
retired with a few faithful followers to the forest of 
Arden ; and here the good duke lived with his loving 
friends, who had put themselves into' a voluntary exile 
for his sake, while their land and revenue enriched the 
false usurper; and custom soon made the life of careless 
ease they led here more sweet to them than the pomp and 
uneasy splendour of a courtier’s life. Here they lived 
like the old Robin Hood of England, and to this forest 
many noble youths daily resorted from the court, and did 
fleet the time carelessly, as they did who lived in the 
golden age. In the summer they lay along under the 
fine shade of the large forest trees, marking the playful 
sports of the wild deer; and so fond were they of these 
poor dappltd fools, who seemed to be the native 
inhabitants of the forest, that it grieved them to be forced 
to kill them to supply themselves with venison for their 
food. When the cold winds of winter made the duke feel 
the change of his adverse fortune, he would endure it 
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patiently, and say, ‘These chilling winds which blow 
upon my body are true counsellors; they do not flatter, 
but represent truly to me my condition ; and though they 
bite sharply, their tooth is nothing like so keen as that 
of unkindness and ingratitude. I find that howsoever 
men speak against adversity, yet some sweet uses are to 
be extracted from it ; like the jewel, precious for medicine, 
which is taken from the head of the venomous and 
despised toad. ’ In this manner did the patient duke draw 
a useful moral from everything that he saw ; and by the 
help of this moralising turn, in that life of his, remote 
from public haunts, he could find tongues in trees, books 
in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
everything. 

The banished duke had an only daughter, named 
Rosalind, whom the usurper, duke Frederick, when he 
banished her father, still retained in his court as a 
companion for his own daughter Celia. A strict friend- 
ship subsisted between these ladies, which the disagree- 
ment between their fathers did not in the least interrupt, 
Celia striving by every kindness in her power to make 
amends to Rosalind for the injustice of her own father 
in deposing the father of Rosalind; and whenever the 
thoughts of her father’s banishment, and her own 
dependence on the false usurper made Rosalind melan- 
choly, Celia’s whole care was to comfort and console her. 

One day, when Celia was talking in her usual kind 
manner to Rosalind, saying, ‘I pray you, Rosalind, my 
sweet cousin, be merry,’ a messenger entered from the 
duke, to tell them that if they wished to r.ee a wrestling 
match, which was just going to begin, they must come 
instantly to the court before the palace ; *and Celia, 
thinking it would amuse Rosalind, agreed to go and 
see it. 
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In those times wrestling, which is only practised now 
by country clowns, was a favourite sport even in the 
• courts of princes, and before fair ladies and princesses. 
To this wrestling match, therefore, Celia and Rosalind 
went. They -found that it was likely to prove a very 
tragical sight; for a large and powerful man, who had 
been long practised in this art of wrestling, and had slain 
many men in contests of this kind, was just going to 
wrestle with a very young man, who, from his extreme 
youth and inexperience in the art, the beholders all 
thought would certainly be killed. 

When the duke saw Celia and Rosalind, he said, ‘How 
now, daughter and niece, are you crept hither to see the 
wrestling? You will take little delight in it, there is 
such odds in the men : in pity to this young man, I would 
wish to persuade him from wrestling. Speak to him, 
ladies, and see if you can move him.* 

The ladies were well pleased to perform this humane 
office, and first Celia entreated the young stranger that 
he would desist from the attempt; and then Rosalind 
spoke so kindly to him, and with such feeling 
consideration for the danger he was about to undergo, 
that instead of being persuaded by her gentle words to 
forego his purpose, all his thoughts were bent to 
distinguish himself by his courage in this lovely lady’s 
eyes. He refused the request of Celia and Rosalind in 
such graceful and modest words, that they felt still more 
concern for him ; he concluded his refusal with saying, 
~‘I am sorry to deny such fair *and excellent ladies 
anything. Bu+ let your fair eyes and gentle wishes go 
with me to my trial, wherein if I be conquered there is 
one shamed that was never gracious ; if I am killed, there 
is one dead that is willing to die; I shall do my friends no 
wrong, for I have none to lament me ; the world no 
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injury, for in it I have nothing ; for I only fill up a place 
in the world which may be better supplied when I have 
made it empty.’ 

And now the wrestling match began. Celia wished’ 
the young stranger might not be hurt ; but Rosalind felt 
most for him. The friendless state which he said he was 
in, and that he wished to die, made Rosalind think that 
he was like herself, unfortunate ; and she pitied him so 
much, and so deep an interest she took in his danger 
while he was wrestling, that she might almost be said at 
that moment to have fallen in love with him. 

The kindness shown to this unknown youth by these 
fair and noble ladies gave him courage and strength, so 
that he performed wonders ; and in the end completely 
conquered his antagonist, who was so much hurt, that 
for a while he was unable to speak or move. 

The duke Frederick was much pleased with the courage 
and skill shown by this young stranger; and desired to 
know his name and parentage, meaning to take him 
under his protection. 

The stranger said his name was Orlando, and that he 
was the youngest son of Sir Rowland de Boys. 

Sir Rowland de Boys, the father of Orlando, had been 
dead some years ; but when he was living, he had been a 
true subject and dear friend of the banished duke : 
therefore, when Frederick heard Orlando was the son of 
his banished brother’s friend, all his liking for this brave 
young man was changed into displeasure, and he left 
the place in very ill humour. Hating to hear the very 
name of any of his brother’s friends, and yet still 
admiring the valour of the youth, he said, as he went out, 
that he wished Orlando had been the son of any other man. 

Rosalind was delighted to hear that her new favourite 
was the son of her father’s old friend; and she said to 
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Celia, ‘My father loved Sir Rowland de Boys, and if I had 
known this young man was his son, I would have added 
tears to my entreaties before he should have ventured.’ 

The ladies then went up to him ; and seeing him 
abashed by the sudden displeasure shown by the duke, 
they spoke kind and encouraging words to him ; and 
Rosalind, when they were going away, turned back to 
speak some more civil things to the brave young son of 
her father’s old friend; and taking a chain from off her 
neck, she said, ‘Gentleman, wear this for me. I am out 
of suits with fortune, or I would give you a more valuable 
present. ’ 

When the ladies were alone, Rosalind’s talk being still 
of Orlando*, Celia began to perceive her cousin had fallen 
in love with the handsome young wrestler, and she said 
to Rosalind, ‘Is it possible you should fall in love so 
suddenly?’ Rosalind replied, ‘The duke, my father, loved 
his father dearly.’ ‘But,’ said Celia, ‘does it therefore 
follow that you should love his son dearly? for then 
I ought to hate him, for my father hated his father; yet 
1 do not hate Orlando.’ 

Frederick being enraged at the sight of Sir Rowland 
de Boys’ son, which reminded him of the many friends 
the banished duke had among the nobility, and having 
been for some time displeased with his niece, because the 
people praised her for her virtues, and pitied her for her 
good father’s sake, his malice suddenly broke out against 
her ; and while Celia and Rosalind were talking of 
Orlando, Frederick entered the room, and with looks full 
of anger ordered Rosalind instantly to leave the palace, 
and follow her father into banishment; telling Celia, 
who in vain pleaded for her, that he had only suffered 
Rosalind to stay upon her account. ‘I did not then/ 
said Celia, ‘entreat you to let her stay, for I was too 
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young at that time to value her ; but now that I know 
her worth, and that we so long have slept together, rose 
at the same instant, learned, played, and ate together, 

I cannot live out of her company.’ Frederick replied, 
‘She is too subtle for you; her smoothness, her very 
silence, and her patience speak to the people, and they 
pity her. You are a fool to plead for her, for you will 
seem more bright and virtuous when she is gone ; there- 
fore open not your lips in her favour, for the doom which 
I have passed upon her is irrevocable.’ 

When Celia found she could not prevail upon her 
father to let Rosalind remain with her, she generously 
resolved to accompany her ; and leaving her father’s 
palace that night, she went along with her friend to seek 
Rosalind’s father, the banished duke, in the forest of 
Arden. 

Before they set out, Celia considered that it would be 
unsafe for two young ladies to travel in the rich clothes 
they then wore ; she therefore proposed that they should 
disguise their rank by dressing themselves like country 
maids. Rosalind said it would be a still greater pro- 
tection if one of them was to be dressed like a man; and 
so it was quickly agreed on between them, that as 
Rosalind was the tallest, she should wear the dress of a 
young countryman, and Celia should be habited like a 
country lass, and that they should say they were brother 
and sister, and Rosalind said she would be called 
Ganymede, and Celia chose the name of Aliena. 

In this disguise, and taking their money and jewels to 
defray their expenses, these fair princesses set out on 
"their long travel ; for the forest of Arden was a long way 
off, beyond the boundaries of the duke’s dominions. 

The lady Rosalind (or Ganymede as she must now be 
-called) with her manly garb seemed to have put on a 
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manly courage. The faithful friendship Celia had shown 
in accompanying Rosalind so many weary miles, made 
the new brother, in recompense for this true love, exert 
a cheerful spirit, as if he were indeed Ganymede, the 
rustic and stout-hearted brother of the gentle village 
maiden, Aliena. 

When at last they came to the forest of Arden, they 
no longer found the convenient inns and good accom- 
modations they had met with on the road; and being in 
want of food and rest, Ganymede, who had so merrily 
cheered his sister with pleasant speeches and happy 
remarks all the way, now owned to Aliena that he was 
so weary, he could find in his heart to disgrace his man’s 
apparel, and cry like a woman; and Aliena declared she 
could go' no farther; and then again Ganymede tried to 
recollect that it was a man’s duty to comfort and console 
a woman as the weaker vessel ; and to seem courageous 
to his new sister, he said, ‘Come, have a good heart my 
sister Aliena ; we are now at the end of our travel, in the 
forest of Arden.’ But feigned manliness and forced 
courage would no longer support them ! for though they 
were in the forest of Arden, they knew not where to 
find the duke : and here the travel of these weary ladies 
might have come to a sad conclusion, for they might 
have lost themselves, and perished for want of food * 
but providentially, as they were sitting on the grass* 
almost dying with fatigue and hopeless of any relief, 
a countryman chanced to pass that way, and Ganymede 
once more tried to speak with a manly boldness, saying, 
‘Shepherd, if love or gold can in this desert place procure 
us entertainment, I pray you bring us where we may 
rest ourselves; for this young maid, my sister, is much 
fatigued with travelling, and faints for want of food.' 

The man replied that he was only a servant to a shep- 
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herd, and that his master's house was just going to be 
sold, and therefore they would find but poor entertain- 
ment ; but that if they would go with him, they should 
be welcome to what there was. They followed the man, 
the near prospect of relief giving them fresh strength ; 
and bought the house and sheep of the shepherd, and 
took the man who conducted them to the shepherd’s 
house to wait on them ; and being by this means so 
fortunately provided with a neat cottage, and well 
supplied with provisions, they agreed to stay here till 
they could learn in what part of the forest the duke 
dwelt. 

When they were rested after the fatigue of their 
journey they began to like their new way of life, and 
almost fancied themselves the shepherd and shepherdess 
they feigned to be ; yet sometimes Ganymede remembered 
he had once been the same lady Rosalind who had so 
dearly loved the brave Orlando, because he was the 
son of old Sir Rowland, her father’s friend; and though 
Ganymede thought that Orlando was many miles distant, 
even so many weary miles as they had travelled, yet 
it soon appeared that Orlando was also in the forest 
of Arden : and in this manner this strange event came 
to pass. 

Orlando’ was the youngest son of Sir Rowland de 
Boys, who, when hq died, left him (Orlando being then 
very young) to the care of his eldest brother Oliver, 
charging Oliver on his blessing to give his brother a 
good education, and provide for him as became the 
dignity of their ancient house. Oliver proved an un- 
worthy brother; and disregarding the commands of his 
dying father, he never put his brother to ^school, but 
kept him at home untaught and entirely neglected. But 
in his nature, and in the noble qualities of his mind,* 
5 
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Orlando so much resembled his excellent father, that 

without any advantages of education he seemed like a 
youth who had been bred with the utmost care ; and 
Oliver so envied the fine person and dignified manners 
of his untutored brother, that at last he wished to 
destroy him ; and to effect this he set on people to 

persuade him to wrestle with the famous wrestler, who, 
as has been before related, had killed so many men. 
Now, it was this cruel brother’s neglect of him which 
made Orlando say he wished to die, being so friendless. 

When, contrary to the wicked hopes he had formed, 

his brother proved victorious, his envy and malice knew 

no bounds, and he swore he would burn the chamber 
where Orlando slept. He was overheard making this 
vow by one that had been an old and faithful servant 
to their father, and that loved Orlando because he resem- 
bled Sir Rowland. This old man went out to meet him 
when he returned from the duke’s palace, and when 
he saw Orlando, the peril his dear young master was 
in made him break out into these passionate exclama- 
tions : ‘O my gentle master, my sweet master, O you 
memory of Sir Rowland ! why are you virtuous? whv 
arc you gentle, strong and valiant? and why would you 
be so fond to overcome the famous wrestler? Your 
praise is come too swiftly home before you.’ Orlando, 
wondering what all this meant, asked him what was the 
matter. And then the old man told him how his wicked 
brother, envying the love all people bore him, and now 
hearing the fame he had gained by his victory in the 
duke’s palace, intended to destroy him by setting fire 
to his chamber that night; and in conclusion, advised 
him to escape the danger he was in by instant flight; 
and knowing Orlando had no money, Adam (for that 
was the good old man’s name) had brought out with 
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him his own little hoard, and he said, ‘I have live 
hundred crowns, the thrifty hire I saved under your 
father, and laid by to be provision for me when my old 
limbs should become unfit for service; take that, and he 
that doth the ravens feed be comfort to my age ! Here 
is the gold ; all this I give to you : lei me be your 
servant ; though 1 look old I will do the service of a 
younger man in all your Business and necessit es.’ ‘O 
good old man!’ said Orlando, ‘how well appears in you 
the constant service of the old world ! You are not for 
the fashion of these times. We will go along together, 
and before your youthful wages are spent, I shall light 
upon some means for both our maintenance.’ 

Together then this faithful servant! and his loved 
master set out; and Orlando and Adam travelled on, 
uncertain what course to pursue, till they came to the 
forest of Arden, and there they found themselves in lh<* 
same distress for want of food that Ganymede and Aliena 
had been. They wandered on, seekmg some human 
habitation, till they were almost spent with hunger and 
fatigue. Adam at last said, ‘O my dear master, I die 
for want of food, 1 can go no farther !’ He then laid 
himself down, thinking to make that place his grave, 
and bade his dear master farewell. Orlando, seeing him 
in this weak state, took his old servant up in his arms, 
and carried him under the shelter of some pleasant trees ; 
and he said to him, ‘Cheerily, old Adam, rest your weary 
limbs here awhile, and do not talk of dying !’ 

Orlando then searched about to find some food, and 
he happened to arrive at that part of the forest where 
the duke was; and he and his friends were just going 
to eat their dinner, this royal duke being seated on the 
grass, under no other canopy than the shady covert 
of some large trees. 
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Orlando, whom hunger had made desperate, drew his, 
sword, intending to take their meat by force, and said, 
‘Forbear and eat no more; I must have your food.’ The 
duke asked him, if distress had made him so bold, or 
if he were a rude despiser of good manners. On this 
Orlando said, he was dying with hunger ; and then the 
duke told him he was welcome to sit down and eat with 
them. Orlando hearing him speak so gently, put up 
his sword, and blushed with shame at the rude manner 
in which he had demanded their food. ‘Pardon me, I 
pray you,’ said he: ‘I thought that all things had been 
savage here, and therefore I put on the countenance of 
stern command; but whatever men you are, that in this 
desert, tinder the shade of melancholy boughs, lose and 
neglect the creeping hours of time ; if ever you have 
looked on better days ; if ever you have been where bells 
have knolled to church ; if you have ever sat at any 
good man’s feast; if ever from vour eyelids you have 
wiped a tear and know what it is to pity or be pitied, 
may gentle speeches now move you to do me human 
courtesy.’ The duke replied, ‘True it is that we are 
men (as you say) who have seen better days, and though 
we have now our habitation in this wild forest, we have 
lived in towns and cities, and have with holy bell been 
knolled to church, have sat at good men’s feasts, and 
from our eyes have wiped the drops which sacred pity 
has engendered; therefore sit you down, and take of 
our refreshment as much as will minister to your wants.’ 
‘There is an old poor man,’ answered Orlando, ‘who has 
limped after me many a weary step in pure love, 
oppressed at once with two sad infirmities, age and 
hunger ; till he be satisfied, I must not touch a bit. r 
‘Go, find him out, and bring him hither,’ said the duke: 
‘we will forbear to eat till you return.’ Then Orlando 
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went like a doe to find its fawn and give it food; and 
presently returned, bringing Adam in his arms; and 
the duke said, ‘Set down your venerable burthen; you 
are both welcome’ ; and they fed the old man, and 
cheered his heart, and he revived, and recovered his 
health and strength again. 

The duke inquired who Orlando was ; and when he 
found that he was the son of his old friend, Sir Rowland 
de Boys, he took him under his protection, and Orlando 
and his old servant lived with the duke in the forest. 

Orlando arrived in the forest not many days after 
Ganymede and Aliena came there, and (as has been before 
related) bought the shepherd’s cottage. 

Ganymede and Aliena were strangely surprised to find 
the name of Rosalind carved on the trees, and love- 
sonnets, fastened to them, all addressed to Rosalind; 
and while they were wondering how this could be, they 
met Orlando, and they perceived the chain which 
Rosalind had given him about his neck. 

Orlando little thought that Ganymede was the fair 
princess Rosalind, who, by her noble condescension and 
favour, had so won his heart lhat he passed his whole 
time in carving her name upon the trees, and writing 
sonnets in praise of her beauty : but being much pleased 
with the graceful air of this pretty shepherd-youth, he 
entered into conversation with him, and he thought he 
saw a likeness in Ganymede to his beloved Rosalind, but 
that he had none of the dignified deportment of that 
noble lady; for Ganymede assumed the forward manners 
often seen in youths when they are between boys and 
men, and with much archness and humour talked to 
Orlando of a certain lover, ‘who,’ said he, /haunts our 
forest, and spoils our young trees with carving Rosalind 
upon their barks; and he hangs odes upon hawthorns 
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and elegies on brambles, all praising this same Rosalind. 
If I could find this lover, I woud give him some good 
counsel that would soon cure him of his love.’ 

Orlando confessed that he was the fond lover of whom 
he spoke, and asked Ganymede to give him the good 
counsel he talked of. The remedy Ganymede proposed, 
and the counsel he gave him, was that Orlando should 
come every day to the cottage where he and his sister 
Aliena dwelt : ‘And then,’ said Ganymede, ‘I will feign 
myself to be Rosalind, and you shall feign to court me 
in the same manner as you would do if I was Rosalind, 
and then I will imitate the fantastic ways of whimsical 
ladies to their lovers, till I make you ashamed of your 
love; and this is the way I propose to cure you. , Orlando 
had no great faith in the remedy, yet he agreed to come 
every day to Ganymede's cottage, and feign a playful 
courtship; and every day Orlando visited Ganymede and 
Aliena, and Orlando called the shepherd Ganymede his 
Rosalind, and every day talked over all the fine words 
and flattering compliments which young men delight to 
use when they court their mistresses. It does not appear, 
however, that Ganymede made any progress in curing 
Orlando of his love for Rosalind. 

Though Orlando thought all this was but a sportive 
play (not dreaming that Ganymede was his very 
Rosalind), yet the opportunity it gave him of saying all 
the fond things he had in his heart, pleased his fancy 
almost as well as it did Ganymede’s, who enjoyed the 
secret jest in knowing these fine love-speeches were all 
addressed to the right person. 

In this manner many days passed pleasantly on with 
these young people ; and the good-natured Aliena, seeing 
it made Ganymede happy, let him have his own way, and 
was diverted at the mock-courtship, and did not care to 
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remind Ganymede that the lady Rosalind had not yet 
made herself known to the duke her father, whose place 
of resort in the forest they had learnt from Orlando. 
Ganymede met the duke one day, and had some talk with 
him, and the duke asked of what parentage he came. 
Ganymede answered that he came of as good parentage 
as he did, which made the duke smile, for he did not 
suspect the pretty shepherd-boy came of royal lineage 
Then seeing the duke look well and happy, Ganymede 
was content to put off all further explanation for a few 
days longer. 

One morning, as Orlando was going to visit Ganymede, 
he saw a man lying asleep on the ground, and a large 
green snake had twisted itself about his neck. The 
snake, seeing Orlando approach, glided away among the 
bushes. Orlando went nearer, and then he discovered 
a lioness lie crouching with her head on the ground, 
with a cat-like watch, waiting till the sleeping man 
awaked (for it is said lhat lions will prey on nothing that 
is dead or sleeping). It seemed as if Orlando was sent 
bv Providence to free the man from the danger of the 
snake and lioness; but when Orlando looked in the man’s 
face, he perceived that the sleeper who was exposed to 
this double peril, was his own brother Oliver, who had 
so cruelly used him, and had threatened to destroy him 
by fire ; and he was almost tempted to leave him a prey 
to the hungry lioness ; but brotherly affection and the 
gentleness of his nature soon overcame his first anger 
against his brother; and he drew his sword and attacked 
the lioness, and slew her, and thus, preserved his 
brother’s life both from the venomous snake and from 
the furious lioness; but before Orlando cojuld conquer 
the lioness, she had torn one of his arms with her sharp 
claws. 
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While Orlando was engaged with the lioness, Oliver 
awaked, and perceiving that his brother Orlando, whom 
he had so cruelly treated, was saving him from the fury 
of a wild beast at the risk of his own life, shame and 
remorse at once seized him, and he repented of his 
unworthy conduct, and besought with many tears his 
brother's pardon for the injuries he had done him. 
Orlando rejoiced to see him so penitent, and readily 
forgave him: they embraced each other; and from that 
hour Oliver loved Orlando with a true brotherly affection, 
though he had come to the forest bent on his destruction. 

The wound in Orlando's arm having bled very much, 
he found himself too weak to go to visit Ganymede, and 
therefore he desired his brother to go and tell Ganymede, 
‘whom,’ said Orlando, ‘I in sport do call my Rosalind,' 
the accident which had befallen him. 

Thither then Oliver went, and told to Ganymede and 
Aliena how Orlando had saved his life : and when he had 
finished the story of Orlando’s bravery, and his own 
providential escape, he owned to them that he was 
Orlando’s brother, who had so cruelly used him; and 
then he told them of their reconciliation. 

The sincere sorrow that Oliver expressed for his 
offences made such a lively impression on the kind heart 
of Aliena, that she instantly fell in love with him ; and 
Oliver observing how much she pitied the distress he told 
her he felt for his fault, he as suddenly fell in love with 
her. But while love was thus stealing into the hearts of 
Aliena and Oliver, he was no less busy with Ganymede, 
who hearing of *he danger Orlando had been in, and that 
he was wounded by the lioness, fainted ; and when he 
recovered, he pretended that he had counterfeited the 
swoon in the imaginary character of Rosalind, and 
Ganymede said to Oliver, ‘Tell your brother Orlando how 
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well I counterfeited a swoon.’ But Oliver saw by the 
paleness of his complexion that he did really faint, and 
much wondering at the weakness of the young man, he 
said, ‘Well if you did counterfeit, take a good heart, and 
counterfeit to be a man.’ ‘So I do,’ replied Ganymede, 
truly, ‘but I should have been a woman by right/ 

Oliver made this visit a very long one, and when at 
last he returned back to his brother, he had much news 
to tell him ; for besides the account of Ganymede’s 

fainting at the hearing that Orlando was wounded, Oliver 
told him how he had fallen in love with the fair 
shepherdess Aliena, and that she had lent a favourable 
ear to his suit, even in this their first interview; and he 
talked to his brother, as of a thing almost settled, that he 
should marry Aliena, saying, that he so well loved her, 
that he would live here as a shepherd, and settle his 
estate and house at home upon Orlando. 

‘You have my consent,’ said Orlando. ‘Let your 

wedding be to-morrow, and I will invite the duke and his 
friends. Go and persuade your shepherdess to agree to 
this : she is now alone ; for look, here comes her 

brother.’ Oliver went to Aliena; and Ganymede, whom 
Orlando had perceived approaching, came to inquire after 
the health of his wounded friend. 

When Orlando and Ganymede began to talk over the 
sudden love which had taken place between Oliver and 
Aliena, Orlando said he had advised his brother to 
persuade his fair shepherdess to be married on the 

morrow, and then he added how much he could wish to 
be married on the same day to his Rosalind. 

Ganymede, who well approved of this arrangement, 
said that if Orlando really loved Rosalind »as well as 
“he professed to do, he should have his wish ; for on the 
morrow he would engage to make Rosalind appear in her 
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own person, and also that Rosalind should be willing* to 
marry Orlando. 

This seemingly wonderful event, which, as Ganymede 
was the ladv Rosalind, he could so easily perform, he 
pretended he would bring to pass by the aid of magic, 
which he said he had learnt of an uncle who was a famous 
magician. 

The fond lover Orlando, half believing and half 
doubting what he heard, asked Ganymede if he spoke in 
sober meaning. ‘By my life I do,’ said Ganymede; 
‘therefore put on your best clothes, and bid the duke 
and your friends to your wedding; for if you desire to be 
married to-morrow to Rosalind, she shall be here.’ 

The next morning, Oliver having obtained the consent 
of Aliena, they came into the presence of the duke, and 
with them also came Orlando. 

They being all assembled to celebrate this double 
marriage, and as yet only one of the brides appearing, 
there w r as much of wondering and conjecture, but they 
mostly thought that Ganymede was making a jest of 
Orlando. 

The duke, hearing that it was his own daughter that 
was to be brought in this strange way, asked Orlando 
if he believed the shepherd-boy could really do what he 
had promised; and wTiile Orlando was answering that he 
knew not what to think, Ganymede entered, and asked 
the duke, if he brought his daughter, whether he would 
consent to her marriage with Orlando. ‘That I would/ 
said the duke, ‘if I had kingdoms to give with her/ 
Ganymede then said to Orlando, ‘And you say you will 
marry her if I bring her here/ ‘That I would/ said 
Orlando, ‘if I were king of many kingdoms/ 

Ganymede and Aliena then went out together, and 
Ganymede, throwing off his male attire, and being once 
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Rosalind without the power of magic : and Aliena 
changing- her country garb for her own rich clothes, was 
with as little trouble transformed into the lady Celia. 

While they were gone, the duke said to Orlando that he 
thought the shepherd Ganymede very like his daughter 
Rosalind ; and Orlando said he also had observed the 
resemblance. 

They had no time to wonder how all this would end, 
for Rosalind and Celia in their own clothes entered ; and 
no longer pretending that it was by the power of magic 
that she came there, Rosalind threw herself on her knees 
before her father, and begged his blessing. It seemed 
so wonderful to all present that she should so' suddenly 
appear, that it might well have passed for magic; but 
Rosalind would no longer trifle with her father, and told 
him the story of her banishment, and of her dwelling in 
the forest as a shepherd boy, her cousin Celia passing 
as her sister. 

The duke ratified the consent he had already given to 
the marriage ; and Orlando and Rosalind, Oliver and 
Celia were married at the same time. And though their 
wedding- could not be celebrated in this wild forest w’th 
any of the parade or splendour usual on such occasions, 
yet a happier wedding-day was never passed : and while 
they were eating their venison under the cool shade of 
the pleasant trees, as if nothing should be wanting to 
complete the felicity of this good duke and the true 
lovers, an unexpected messenger arrived to tell the duke 
the joyful news that his dukedom was restored to him. 

The usurper, enraged at the flight of his daughter 
Celia, and hearing that every day men of great worth 
resorted to the forest of Arden to join the lawful duke in 
his exile, much envying that his brother should be so 
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highly respected in his adversity, put himself at the head 
of a large force, and advanced towards the forest, 
intending to seize his brother, and put him with all his 
faithful followers to the sword ; but, by a wonderful 
interposition of Providence, this bad brother was con- 
verted from his evil intention; for just as he entered the 
skirts of the wild forest, he was met by an old religious 
man, a hermit, with whom he had much talk, and who 
in the end completely turned his heart from his wicked 
design. Thenceforward he became a true penitent, and 
resolved, relinquishing his unjust dominion, to spend the 
remainder of his days in a religious house. The first act 
of his newlv-conceived penitence was to send a messenger 
to his brother (as has been related) to offer to restore to 
him his dukedom, which he had usurped so long, and 
with it the lands and revenues of his friends, the faithful 
followers of his adversity. 

This joyful news, as unexpected as it was welcome, 
cime opportunely to heighten the festivity and rejoicings 
at the wedding of the princesses. Celia complimented her 
cousin on this good fortune which had happened to the 
duke, Rosabnd’s father, and wished her joy very sincerely, 
though she herself was no longer heir to the dukedom, 
but by this restoration which her father had made, 
Rosalind was now the heir; so completely was the love of 
these two cousins unmixed with anything of jealousy or 
envy. 

The duke had now an opportunity of rewarding those 
true friends who had stayed with him in his banishment : 
and these worthy followers, though they had patiently 
shared his adverse fortune, were very well pleased to 
return in peace and prosperity to the palace, of their 
lawful duke. 



A GREAT VOLCANO 


[The following is extracted with permission from A Voyage in 
the Sunbeam written by the late Lady Brassey, wife of Sir Thomas, 
afterwards Lord Brassey as a result of their circumnavigation of 
the globe in their steam Yacht ‘Sunbeam’ between 6th July 1876 
to 27th May 1877. The volcano of Kilauea in Hawai is hen 1 
described in vivid colours.] 

The first part of our way [to Kilauea] lay along' the 
flat ground, gay with bright scarlet Guernsey lilies, and 
shaded by cocoa-nut trees, between the town and the 
sea. Then we struck oif to the right and soon left the 
town behind us, emerging into the open country. At 
a distance from the sea Hilo looks as green as the 
Emerald Isle itself; but on a closer inspection the grass 
turns out to be coarse and dry, and many ol the trees 
look scrubby and half dead. Except in the ‘gulches ’ 1 
and the deep holes between the hills, the island is 
covered with lava, in many places of so recent a deposit 
that it has not yet had time to decompose, and there 
is consequently only a thin layer of soil on its surface. 
This soil being, however, very rich, vegetation flourishes 
luxuriantly for a time; but as soon as the roots have 
penetrated a certain depth, and have come into contact 
with the lava, the trees wither up and perish like the 
seed that fell on stony ground. 

The ohia trees form a handsome feature in the land- 
scape, with their thick tall stems, glossy foliage, and 
light crimson flowers. The fruit is a small, pink, waxy- 
looking apple, slightly acid, pleasant to the taste when 
you are thirsty. The candle-nut trees attain to a larg£ 


1 An American word= Nullahs (nalas) 
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size, and their lig-ht green foliage and white flowers 
have a very graceful appearance. Most of the foliage, 
however, is spoiled by a deposit of black dust, not unlike 
what one sees on the leaves in a London garden. I do 
not know whether this is caused by the fumes of the 
not far-distant volcano, or whether it is some kind of 
mould or fungus. 

After riding about ten miles in the blazing sun we 
reached a forest, where the vegetation was quite tropical, 
though not so varied in its beauties as that of Brazil, 
or of the still more lovely South Sea Islands. The 
protection from the sun afforded by the dense mass of 
foliage was extremely grateful; but the air of the forest 
was close and stifling, and at the end of five miles we 
were glad to emerge once more into the open. More 
than once we had a fine view of the sea, stretching 
away into the far distance, though it was sometimes 
mistaken for the bright blue sky, until the surf could 
be seen breaking upon the black rocks, amid the encircling 
groves of cocoa-nut trees. . . . 

We were indeed glad to dismount after our weary 
ride, and rest in the comfortable rocking-chairs under the 
verandah. It is a small, white, wooden building, over- 
hung with orange-trees, with a pond full of ducks and 
geese outside it, and a few scattered outbuildings, 
including a cooking hut, close by. A good-looking man 
was busy broiling beef-steaks, stewing chickens, and 
boiling taro, ] and we had soon a plentiful repast set before 
us, with the very weakest of weak tea as a beverage. 
The woman o* the house, which contained some finely- 
worked ma f s and clean-looking beds, showed us some 
tappa 1 2 cloth, together with the mallets and other instru- 

1 A native dish made of grain. 

2 A cloth made from the bark of the paper mulberry. 
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ments used in its manufacture, and a beautiful orange- 
coloured lei , or feather necklace, which she had made 
herself. The cloth and mallets were for sale, but no 
inducement would persuade her to part with the necklace. 
It was the first she had ever made, and I was afterwards 
told that the natives are superstitiously careful to preserve 
the first specimen of their handiwork, of whatever kind it 
may be. 

Directly we had finished our meal — about three o’clock 
— the guide came and tried to persuade us that, as the 
baggage-mules had not yet arrived, it would be too late 
for us to go on to-day, and that we had better spend 
the night where we were, and start early in the morning. 
We did not, however, approve of this arrangement, so the 
horses were saddled, and, leaving word that the baggage- 
mules were to follow on as soon as possible, we mounted, 
and set off for the ‘Volcano House’. We had gone far 
before we were again overtaken by a shower, which once 
more drenched us to the skin. 

The scene was certainly one of extreme beauty. The 
moon was hidden by a cloud, and the prospect lighted 
only by the red glare of the volcano, which hovered 
before and above us like the Israelites’ pillar of fire, 
giving us hopes of a splendid spectacle when we should at 
last reach the long-wished-for crater. Presently the moon 
shone forth again, and gleamed and glistened on the rain- 
drops and silver-grasses till they looked like fireflies and 
glowworms. At last becoming impatient, we proceeded 
slowly on our way, until we met a man on horseback, 
who hailed us in a cheery voice with a.i unmistakable 
American accent. It was the landlord of the ‘Volcano 
House,’ Mr. Kane, who, fearing from the delay that we 
had met with some mishap, had started to look for us. 
He explained that he thought it was only his duty to 1 
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look after and help ladies visiting- the volcano, and added! 
that he had intended going down as far as the ‘Half-way 
House’ in search of us. It was a great relief to know 
that we were in the right track, and I quite enjoyed the 
gallop through the dark forest, though there was barely 
sufficient light to enable me to discern the horse immedi- 
ately in front of me. When we emerged from the wood, 
we found ourselves at the very edge of the old crater, the 
bed of which, three or four hundred feet beneath us, was 
surrounded by steep and in many places overhanging 
sides. It looked like an enormous cauldron, four or five 
miles in width, full of a mass of cooled pitch. In the 
centre was the still glowing stream of dark-red lava, 
flowing slowly towards us, and in every direction were 
red-hot patches, and flames and smoke issuing from the 
ground. A bit of the ‘black country’ at night, with all 
the coal heaps on fire, would give you some idea of the 
scene. Yet the first sensation is rather one of disappoint- 
ment, as one expects greater activity on the part of the 
volcano; but the new crater was still to be seen, 
containing the lake of fire, with steep walls rising up 
in the midst of the sea of lava. 

Twenty minutes’ hard riding brought us to the door of 
the ‘Volcano House,’ from which issued the comforting 
light of a large wood fire, reaching half-way up the 
chimney. Native garments replaced Mabelle’s and my 
dripping habits, and we sat before the fire in luxury until 
the rest of the party arrived. After some delay supper 
was served, cooked bv our host, and accompanied by 
excellent Bass’s beer, no wine or spirits being procurable 
on the premises. 

Everything at this inn is most comfortable, though the 
style is rough and ready. The interior is just now 
decorated for Christmas, with wreaths, and evergreens, 
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and ferns, and bunches of white plumes, not unlike 
reva-reva, 1 made from the pith of the silver-grass. The 
beds and bedrooms are clean, but limited in number, 
there being only three of the latter altogether. The 
rooms are separated only by partitions of grass, seven 
feet high, so that there is plenty of ventilation, and the 
heat of the fire permeates the whole building. But you 
must not talk secrets in these dormitories or be too rest- 
less. I was amused to find, in the morning, that I had 
unconsciously poked my hand through the wall of our 
room during the night , 

The grandeur of the view in the direction of the 
volcano increased as the evening wore on. The fiery 
cloud above the present crater augmented in size and 
depth of colour; the extinct crater glowed red in thirty 
or forty different places ; and clouds of white vapour 
issued from every crack and crevice in the ground, 
adding to the sulphurous smell with which the atmosphere 
was laden. Our room faced the volcano : there were no 
blinds, and I drew back the curtains and lay watching 
the splendid scene until I fell asleep. 

I was up at four o'clock to gaze once more on the 
wondrous spectacle that lay before me. The molten lava 
still flowed in many places, the red cloud over the fiery 
lake was bright as ever, and steam was slowly ascending 
in every direction, over hill and valley, till, as the sun 
rose, it became difficult to distinguish clearly the 
sulphurous vapours from the morning mists. We walked 
down to the Sulphur Banks, about a quarter of a mile 
from the ‘ Volcano House', and burnt our gloves and 
boots in our endeavours to procure crystals, the beauty 
of which generally disappeared after a very short exposure 


1 A species of grass. 
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looked like the contents of a pot, suddenly petrified irt 
the act of boiling* ; sometimes the black iridescent lava had 
assumed the form of waves, or more frequently of huge 
masses of rope, twisted and coiled together; sometimes- 
it was piled up like a collection of organ-pipes, or had 
gathered into mounds and cones of various dimensions. 
As we proceeded the lava became hotter and hotter, and 
from every crack arose gaseous fumes, affecting our 
noses and throats in a painful manner; till at last, when 
we had to pass to leeward of the molten stream flowing 
from the lake, the vapours almost choked us, and it was 
with difficulty we continued to advance. The lava was 
more glassy and transparent-looking, as if it had been 
fused at a higher temperature than usual; and the crystals 
of sulphur, alum, and other minerals, with which if 
abounded, reflected the light in bright prismatic colours. 
In places it was quite transparent, and we could see 
beneath it the long streaks of a stringy kind of lava, like 
brown spun glass. 

At last we reached the foot of the present crater, and 
commenced the ascent of the outer wall. Many times 
the thin crust gave way beneath our guide, and he had to 
retire quickly from the hot, blinding choking fumes that 
immediately burst forth. But we succeeded in reaching 
the top; and then what a sight presented itself to our 
astonished eyes ! I could neither speak nor move at first, 
but could only stand and gaze at the horrible grandeur 
of the scene. 

We were standing on the extreme edge of a precipice, 
overhanging a lake of molten fire, a hundred feet below us 
and nearly a mile across. Dashing against the cliffs on 
the opposite side, with a noise like the roar of a stormy 
ocean, waves of blood-red, fiery, liquid lava hurled their 
billows upon an iron-bound headland, and then rushed up 
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the face of the cliffs to toss their gory spray high in the 
rain The restless, heaving lake boiled and bubbled, never 
remaining the same for two minutes together. Its normal 
colour seemed to be a dull dark red, covered with a thin 
grey scum, which every moment and in every part swelled 
and cracked, and emitted fountains, cascades, and whirl- 
pools of yellow and red fire, while sometimes one big 
golden river, sometimes four or five, flowed across it. 
There was an island on one side of the lake, which the 
fiery waves seemed to attack unceasingly with relentless 
furv, as if bent on hurling it from its base. On the other 
side was a large cavern, into which the burning mass 
rushed with a loud roar, breaking down in its impetuous 
headlong career the gigantic stalactites that overhung 
the mouth of the cave, and flinging up the liquid material 
for the formation of fresh ones. 

It was all terribly grand, magnificently sublime ; but 
no words could adequately describe such a scene. The 
precipice on which we were standing overhung the crater 
so much that it was impossible to see what was going on 
immediately beneath ; but from the columns of smoke 
and vapour that arose, the flames and sparks that 
constantly drove us back from the edge, it was easy to 
imagine that there must have been two or three grand 
fiery fountains below. As the sun set, and darkness 
enveloped the scene, it became more awful than ever. 
We retired a little way from the brink, to breathe some 
fresh air and to try and eat food we had brought with 
us ; but this was an impossibility. Every instant a 
fresh explosion or glare made us jump up to survey the 
stupendous scene. The violent struggles of the lava to 
escape from its fiery bed, and the loud and awful noises 
by which they were at times accompanied, suggested the 
idea that some imprisoned monsters were trying to 
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release themselves from their bondage, with shrieks and 
groans, and cries of agony and despair, at the futility of 
their efforts. 

Sometimes there were at least .seven spots on the 
borders of the lake where the molten lava dashed up 
furiously against the rocks — seven fire-fountains playing* 
simultaneously. With the increasing darkness the colours 
emitted by the glowing mass became more and more 
wonderful, varying from the deepest jet black to the 
palest grey, from darkest maroon, through cherry and 
scarlet, to the most delicate pink, violet, and blue; from 
the richest brown, through orange and yellow, to the 
lightest straw-colour. And there was yet another shade, 
only describable by the term ‘molten-lava colour*. Even 
the smokes and vapours were rendered beautiful by their 
borrowed lights and tints, and the black peaks, pinnacles, 
and crags, which surrounded the amphitheatre, formed 
a splendid and appropriate background. Sometimes 
great pieces broke off and tumbled with a crash into the 
burning lake, only to be remelted and thrown up anew. 
I had for some time been feeling very hot and uncom- 
fortable, and on looking round the cause was at once 
apparent. Not two inches beneath the surface, the grey 
lava on which we were standing and sitting was red-hot. 
A stick thrust through it caught fire, a piece of paper 
was immediately destroyed, and the gentlemen found the 
heat from the crevices so great that they could not 
approach near enough to light their pipes. 

One more long last look, and then we turned our faces 
away from the scene that had enthralled us for so many 
hours. It was a toilsome journey back again, walking as 
we did in single file, and obeying the strict injunctions of 
our head guide to follow him closely, and to tread exactly 
in his footsteps. On the whole it was easier by night than 
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by day to distinguish the route to be taken, as we could 
now see the dangers that before we could only feel; and 
many were the fiery crevices we stepped over or jumped 
across. Once I slipped, and my foot sank through the 
thin crust. Sparks issued from the ground, and the stick 
on which I leant caught fire before I could fairly recover 
myself. 

Either from the effects of the unaccustomed exercise 
after our long voyage, or from the intense excitement of 
the novel scene, combined with the gaseous exhalations 
from the lava, my strength began to fail, and before 
reaching the side of the crater I felt quite exhausted. I 
struggled on at short intervals, however, collapsing 
several times and fainting away twice ; but at last I had 
fairly to give in, and to allow myself to be ignominiously 
carried up the steep precipice to the ‘Volcano House* on 
a chair, which the guides went to fetch for me. 



PART I 


THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR 

[ Robert Southey (1774-1843), Poet Laureate since 1833, historical 
biographer and a good friend of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
His poetry though voluminous is of an inferior order. The 
Scholar , The Battle of Blenheim , are some of his well- 
known poems. His histories, History of Brazil , History of the 
Peninsular War , Naval History , are little read at present. But 
.as a biographer, he has produced a book of supreme interest The 
Life of Nelson. His prose style is vigorous, simple and well suited 
to his purpose. | 

Villeneuve was a skilful seaman : worthy of serving a 
better master, and a better cause. His plan of defence 
was as well conceived, and as original, as the plan of 
attack. He formed the fleet in a double line, every 
alternate ship being about a cable’s length to windward 
of her second ahead and stern. Nelson, certain of a 
triumphant issue to the day, asked Blackwood what he 
should consider as a victory. That officer answered, 
that considering the handsome way in which battle was 
offered by the enemy, their apparent determination for 
a fair trial of strength, and the situation of the land, 
he thought it would be a glorious result if fourteen were 
captured. He replied : T shall not be satisfied with less 
than twenty.’ Soon afterwards he asked him if he did 
not think there was a signal wanting. Captain Black- 
wood made answer, that he thought the whole fleet 
seemed very clearly to understand what they were about. 
These words were scarcely spoken before that signal was 
made, which will be remembered as long as the language, 
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or even the memory, of England shall endure; — Nelson’s 
last signal : — ‘England expects every man to do his 
duty!’ It was received throughout the fleet with a 
shout of answering acclamation, made sublime by the 
spirit which it breathed, and the feeling which it 
•expressed. ‘Now,’ said Lord Nelson, ‘I can do no more. 
We must trust to the great Disposer of all events, and 
the justice of our cause. I thank God for this great 
opportunity of doing my duty.’ 

He wore that clay, as usual, his admiral’s frock-coat, 
bearing on the left breast four stars, of the different 
orders with which he was invested. Ornaments which 
rendered him so conspicuous a mark for the enemy were 
beheld with ominous apprehension by his officers. It 
was known that there were riflemen on board the French 
ships; and it could not be doubted but that his life 
would be particularly aimed at. They communicated 
their fears to each other; and the surgeon, Mr. Beatty, 
spoke to the chaplain, Dr. Scott, and to Mr. Scott, the 
public secretary, desiring that some person would en- 
treat him to change his dress, or cover the stars : but 
they knew that such a request would highly displease 
him. ‘In honour I gained them,’ he had said, when 
such a thing had been hinted to him formerly, ‘and in 
honour* I will die with them.’ Mr. Beatty, however, 
would not have been deterred by any fear of exciting 
his displeasure, from speaking to him himself upon a 
subject, in which the weal of England, as well as the 
life of Nelson, was concerned; but he was ordered from 
the deck before he could find an opportunity. This was 
a point upon which Nelson’s officers knew that it was 
hopeless to remonstrate or reason with him ; but both 
Blackwood, and his own Captain Hardy, represented 
to him how advantageous to the fleet it would be for 
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him to keep out of action as long as possible; and he 
consented at last to let the Leviathan and the T&n&raire,, 
which were sailing abreast of the Victory, be ordered 
to pass ahead. Yet even here the last infirmity of this 
noble mind was indulged, for these ships could not pass 
ahead if the Victory continued to carry all her sail ; and 
so far was Nelson from shortening sail, that it was 
evident he took pleasure in pressing on, and rendering 
it impossible for them to obey his own orders. A long 
swell was setting into the Bay of Cadiz : our ships, 
crowding all sail, moved majestically before it, with 
light winds from the south-west. The sun shone on the 
sails of the enemy ; and their well-formed line, with their 
numerous three-deckers, made an appearance which any 
other assailants would have thought formidable; but the 
British sailors only admired the beauty and the splendour 
of the spectacle; and, in full confidence of winning what 
they saw, remarked to each other, what a fine sight 
yonder ships would make at Spithead. 

The French admiral, from the Bucentaure, beheld the 
new manner in which his enemy was advancing — Nelson 
and Collingwood each leading his line; and pointing them 
out to his officers, he is said to have exclaimed, that such- 
conduct could not fail to be successful. Yet Villeneuve 
had made his own dispositions with the utmost skill, and 
the fleets under his command waited for the attack with 
perfect coolness. Ten minutes before twelve they opened 
their fire. Eight or nine of the ships immediately ahead 
of the Victory, and across her bows, fired single guns 
at her, to ascertain whether she was yet within their 
range. As soon as Nelson perceived that their shot 
passed over him, he desired Blackwood and Captain 
Prowse, of the Sirius, to repair to their respective 
frigates ; and, on their way, to tell all the captains of 
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the line-of-battle ships that he depended on their 
exertions ; and that if, by the prescribed mode of attack, 
they found it impracticable to get into action immediately, 
they might adopt whatever they thought best, provided 
it led them quickly and closely alongside an enemy. As 
they were standing on the front of the poop, Blackwood 
took him by the hand, saying, he hoped soon to return 
and find him in possession of twenty prizes. He replied, 
‘God bless you, Blackwood; I shall never see you again.’ 

Nelson’s column was steered about two points more 
to the north than Colfingwood’s, in order to cut off the 
enemy’s escape into Cadiz : the lee line, therefore, was 
first engaged. ‘See,’ cried Nelson, pointing to the 
Royal Sovereign, as she steered right for the centre of 
the enemy’s line, cut through it astern of the Santa Anna, 
three-decker, and engaged her at the muzzle of her guns 
on the starboard side; ‘see how that noble fellow Colling- 
wood carries his ship into action !’ Collingwood, 
delighted at being first in the heat of the fire, and know- 
ing the feelings of his commander and old friend, turned 
to his captain, and exclaimed : ‘Rotherham, what would 
Nelson give to be here !’ Both these brave officers, 
perhaps, at this moment thought of Nelson with grati- 
tude, for a circumstance which had occurred on the 
preceding day. Admiral Collingwood, with some of the 
captains, having gone on board the Victory, to receive 
instructions, Nelson inquired of him where his captain 
was? and was told, in reply, that they were not upon 
good terms with each other. ‘Terms!’ said Nelson; 
‘good terms with each other !’ Immediately he sent a 
boat for Captain Rotherham ; led him, as^ soon as he 
arrived, to Collingwood; and saying — ‘Look: yonder 
are the enemy !’ — bade them shake hands like English- 


men. 
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The enemy continued to fire a gun at a time at the 
Victory, till they saw that a shot had passed through 
her main-top-gallant sail ; then they opened their broad- 
sides, aiming chiefly at her rigging, in the hope of 
disabling her before she could close with them. Nelson, 
as usual, had hoisted several flags, lest one should be 
shot away. The enemy showed no colours till late in 
the action, when they began to feel the necessity of 
having them to strike. For this reason, the Santissima 
Trinidad, Nelson’s old acquaintance, as he used to call 
her, was distinguishable only by her four decks; and 
to the bow of this opponent he ordered the Victory to 
be steered. Meantime an incessant raking fire was kept 
up upon the Victory. The admiral’s secretary was one 
of the first who fell ; he was killed bv a cannon shot 
while conversing with Hardy. Captain Adair of the 
marines, with the help of a sailor, endeavoured to re- 
move the body from Nelson’s sight, who had a great 
regard .for Mr. Scott; but he anxiously asked: ‘Is that 
poor Scott that’s gone?’ and being informed that it 
was indeed so, exclaimed : ‘Poor fellow !’ Presently, a 
double-headed shot struck a party of marines, who were 
drawn up on the poop, and killed eight of them : upon 
which Nelson immediately desired Captain Adair to 
disperse his men round the ship, that they might not 
suffer so much from being together. A few minutes 
afterwards a shot struck the fore-brace bits on the 
quarter-deck, and passed between Nelson and Hardy, 
a splinter from the bit tearing off Hardy’s buckle, and 
bruising his foot. Both stopped, and looked anxiously 
at each other : each supposed the other to be wounded. 
Nelson then smiled, and said, ‘This is too warm work, 
Hardy, to last long.’ 

The Victory had not yet returned a single gun ; fifty 
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of her men had been by this time killed or wounded* 
and her main-top-mast, with all her studding sails and 
her booms, shot away, Nelson declared that, in all his 
battles, he had seen nothing which surpassed the cool 
courage of her crew on this occasion. At four minutes 
after twelve, she opened her fire from both sides of her 
deck. It was not possible to break the enemy’s line 
without running on board one of their ships : Hardy in- 
formed him of this, and asked him which he would prefer. 
Nelson replied : ‘Take your choice, Hardy, it does not 
signify much. ’ The master was ordered to put the helm 
to port, and the Victory ran on board the Redoutable, 
just as her tiller ropes were shot away. The Fiench ship 
received her with a broadside; they instantly let down 
her lower deck ports, for fear of being boarded through 
them, and never afterwards fired a great gun during 
the action. Her tops, like those of all the enemy’s 
ships, were filled with rifllemen. Nelson never placed 
musketry in his tops ; he had a strong dislike to the 
practice ; not merely because it endangers setting fire 
to the sails, but also because it is a murderous sort of 
warfare, by which individuals may suffer, and a com- 
mander now and then be picked off, but which never 
can decide the fate of a general engagement. 

Captain Harvey, in the T6m6raire, fell on board the 
Redoutable on the other side. Another enemy was in 
like manner on board the T6m6raire; so that these four 
ships formed as compact a tier as if they had been 
moored together, their heads lying all the same way. 
The lieutenants of the Victory, seeing this, depressed 
their guns of the middle and lower decks, gmd fired with 
a diminished charge, lest the shot should pass, through, 
and injure the T£m£raire. And because there was 
danger that the Redoutable might take fire from t^ie- 
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lower-deck guns, the muzzles of which touched her side 
when they were run out, the fireman of each gun stood 
ready with a bucket of water; which, as soon as the gun 
was discharged, he dashed into the hole made by the shot. 
An incessant fire was kept up from the Victory from 
both sides ; her larboard guns playing upon the Bucen- 
taure and the huge Santissima Trinidad. 



PART II 


DEATH OF NELSON 

It had been part of Nelson’s prayer, that the British 
fleet might be distinguished by humanity in the victory 
which lie expected. Setting an example himself, he 
twice gave orders to cease firing upon the Redoutable, 
supposing that she had struck, because her great guns 
were silent ; for, as she carried no flag, there was no 
means of instantly ascertaining the fact. From this 
ship, which he had thus twice spared, he received his 
death. A ball fired from her mizen-top, which, in the 
then situation of the two vessels, was not more than 
fifteen yards from that part of the deck where he was 
standing, struck the epaulette on his left shoulder, about 
a quarter after one, just in the heat of action. He fell 
upon his face, on the spot which was covered with 
his poor secretary’s blood. Hardy, who was a few 
steps from him turning round, saw three men raising 
him up. — ‘They have done for me at last, Hardy,’ said 
he. — ‘I hope not,’ cried Hardy. — ‘Yes!’ he replied, ‘my 
back-bone is shot through.’ Yet even now, not for a 
moment losing his presence of mind, he observed, as 
they were carrying him down the ladder, that the tiller 
ropes, which had been shot away, were not yet replaced, 
and ordered that new ones should be rove immediately — 
then, that he might not be seen by the crew, he took 
out his handkerchief, and covered his face and his stars. 
Had he but concealed these badges of honour from 
the enemy, England, perhaps, would not .have had cause 
to receive with sorrow the news of tfye battle of 
Trafalgar. The cockpit was crowded with wounded and 
dying men, over whose bodies he was with some difficulty 
conveyed, and laid upon a pallet in the midshipmen’^ 
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berth. It was soon perceived upon examination that 
the wound was mortal. This, however, was concealed 
from all except Captain Hardy, the chaplain, and the 
medical attendants. He himself being certain, from the 
sensation in his back, and the gush of blood he felt 
momently within his breast, that no human care 
could avail him, insisted that the surgeon should leave 
him and attend to those to whom he might be useful ; 
‘For,’ said he, ‘you can do nothing for me.’ — All that 
could be done was to fan him with paper, and frequently 
to give him lemonade to alleviate his intense thirst. He 
was in great pain, and expressed much anxiety for the 
event of the action, which now began to declare itself. 
As often as a ship struck, the crew of 'the Victory 
hurraed ; and at every hurra, a visible expression of 
joy gleamed in the eyes and marked the countenance of 
the dying hero. But he became impatient to see Captain 
Hardy ; and as that officer, though often sent for, could 
not leave the deck, Nelson feared that some fatal cause 
prevented him, and repeatedly cried : ‘Will no one bring 
Hardy to me? He must be killed ! He is surely dead !’ — 
An hour and ten minutes elapsed from the time when 
Nelson received his wound before Hardy could come to 
him. They shook hands in silence; Hardy in vain 
struggling to suppress the feelings of that most painful 
and yet sublimest moment. ‘Well, Hardy,’ said Nelson, 
‘how goes the day with us?’ — ‘Very well,’ replied Hardy; 
‘ten ships have struck, but five of the van have tacked, 
and show an intention to bear down upon the Victory. 

I have called two or three of our fresh ships round, and 
have no doabt of giving them a drubbing. — ‘I hope, 1 
said Nelson, ‘none of our ships have struck?’ Hardy 
answered, ‘There was no fear of that.’ Then, and not 
till then, Nelson spoke of himself. ‘I am* a dead man, 
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Hardy/ said he: T am going fast: it will be all over 
with me soon. Come nearer to me. Let my dear Lady 
Hamilton have my hair, and all other things belonging 
to me.’ Hardy observed that he hoped Mr. Beatty could 
yet hold out some prospect of lift. ‘Oh, no !’ he replied : 
‘it is impossible. My back is shot through. Beatty 
will tell you so.’ Captain Hardy then, once more, shook 
hands with him and, with a heart almost bursting, 
hastened upon deck. 

By this time all feeling below the breast was gone; 
and Nelson, having made the surgeon ascertain this, 
said to him : ‘You know I am gone, I know it. I feel 
something rising in my breast’ — putting his hand on 
his left side, — ‘which tells me so.’ And upon Beatty’s 
inquiring whether his pain was very great, he replied, 
‘so great, that he wished he was dead. Yet,’ said he, 
in a lower voice, ‘one would like to live a little longer 
too !’ And after a few minutes, in the same undertone, 
he added, ‘What would become of poor Lady Hamilton, 
if she knew my situation !’ Next to his country, she 
occupied his thoughts. Captain Hardy, some fifty 
minutes after he had left the cockpit, returned; and, 
again taking the hand of his dying friend and com- 
mander, congratulated him on having gained a complete 
victory. How many of the enemy were taken he did 
not know, as it was impossible to perceive them 
distinctly; but fourteen or fifteen at least. ‘That's well/ 
cried Nelson, ‘but T bargained for twenty/ And then, 
in a stronger v voice, he said, ‘Anchor, Hardy; anchor/ 
Hardy upop this, hinted that Admiral Collingwood would 
take upon himself the direction of affairs. ‘Not while 
I live, Hardy/ said the dying Nelson, ineffectually 
endeavouring to raise himself from the bed; ‘do you* 
anchor/ His previous order for, preparing to anchor 
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had shown how dearly he foresaw the necessity of this. 
Presently, calling Hardy back, he said to him in a low 
voice, ‘Don’t throw me overboard:’ and he desired that 
he might be buried by his parents, unless it should please 
the king to order otherwise. Then reverting to private 
feelings — ‘Take care of my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy : 
take care of poor Lady Hamilton. — Kiss me, Hardy/ 
said he. Hardy knelt down and kissed his cheek : 
and Nelson said, ‘Now I am satisfied. Thank God I 
have done my duty.’ Hardv stood over him in silence 
for a moment or two, then knelt again and kissed his 
forehead. ‘Who is that?’ said Nelson; and being in- 
formed he replied, ‘God bless you, Hardy.’ And Hardy 
then left him — for ever. 

Nelson now desired to be turned upon his right side, 
and said, ‘ I wish I had not left the deck ; for I shall 
soon be gone. ’ Death was, indeed, rapidly approaching. 
He said to the chaplain, ‘Doctor, 1 have not been a 
great sinner;’ and after a short pause, ‘Remember that 
I leave Lady Hamilton and my daughter Horatia as 
a legacy to my country.’ His articulation now became 
difficult ; but he was distinctly heard to say, ‘Thank 
God I have done my duty.’ These words he repeatedly 
pronounced ; and they were the last words which he 
uttered. He expired at thirty minutes after four, — 
three hours and a quarter after he had received his 
wound. . . . 

The death of Nelson was felt in England as some- 
thing more than a public calamity; men started at the 
intelligence, and turned pale, as if they had heard of 
the loss of a dear friend. An object of our admiration 
and affection, of our pride and of our hopes, was suddenly 
taken from us; and it seemed as if we had never, til! 
then, known how c^eply we loved and reverenced him. 
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What the country had lost in its great naval hero — the 
greatest of our own, and of all former times — was 
scarcely taken into the account of grief. So perfectly, 
indeed, had he performed his part, that the maritime 
war, after the battle of Trafalgar, was considered at 
an end : the fleets of the enemy were not merely defeated, 
but destroyed ; new navies must be built and a new race 
of seamen reared for them, before the possibility of their 
invading our shores could again be contemplated. It 
was not, therefore, from any selfish reflection upon the 
magnitude of our loss that we mourned for him : the 
general sorrow was of a higher character. The people 
of England grieved that funeral ceremonies, and public 
monuments, and posthumous rewards, were all which 
they could now bestow upon him, whom the king, the 
legislature, and the nation, would have alike delighted to 
honour ; whom every tongue would have blessed ; whose 
presence in every village through which he might have 
passed would have wakened the church bells, have given 
school boys a holiday, have drawn children from their 
sports to- gaze upon him, and ‘old men from the chimney 
corner,’ to look upon Nelson ere they died. The victory 
of Trafalgar was celebrated, indeed, with the usual forms 
of rejoicing, but they were without joy ; for such already 
was the glory of the British navy, through Nelson’s 
surpassing genius, that it scarcely seemed to receive any 
addition from the most signal victory that ever was 
achieved upon the seas : and the destruction of this 
mighty fleet, by which all the maritime schemes of France 
were totally frustrated, hardly appeared to add to our 
security or strength ; for while Nelson was living to 
watch the combined squadrons of the enemy, we felt 
ourselves as secure as now, when they were no longer 
In existence. 
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There was reason to suppose from the appearances upon 
opening the body, that in the course of nature he might 
have attained, like his father, to a good old age. Yet he 
cannot be said to have fallen prematurely whose work 
was done ; nor ought he to be lamented, who died so full 
of honours, and at the*height of human fame. The most 
triumphant death is that of the martyr ; the most awful 
that of the martyred patriot ; the most splendid that 
of the hero in the hour of victory : and if the chariot and 
the horses of fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson's 
translation, he could scarcely have departed in a brighter 
blaze of glory. He has left us, not indeed his mantle 
of inspiration, but a name and an example, which are 
at this hour inspiring thousands of the youth of England; 
a name which is our pride, and an example which wilt 
continue to be our shield and our strength. Thus it is 
that the spirits of the great and the wise continue to live 
and to act after them. 



OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
Born 1728 ; Died 1774 

Poet and Novelist. The Vicar of Wakefield, a simple novel, from 
which the following passage is taken, has always been admired 

as one of the most delightful compositions in the English language. 
The most important of his other prose works are contained in 
two series of essays, The Citizen of the World and The Bee. 
The Deserted Village and The Traveller are two poems of 

unrivalled beauty, and have always been regarded as master- 

pieces of sentiment and description. Goldsmith also wrote two 
famous comedies, The Good-natured Man and She Stoops to 

C onquer. 

j Goldsmith was once in great distress through lack of money, 
and sent to tell his friend, Dr. Johnson, that his landlady had 
arrested him for debt. Johnson sent him a guinea ; and as soon 
as he was able, went himself to Goldsmith’s lodgings. He found 
that Goldsmith had already changed the guinea, and was sitting 
with a bottle of Madeira and a glass in front oj him. ‘I put the 
cork into the bottle’ (so Johnson told the story afterwards), ‘desired 
he would be calm, and began to talk to him of the means by 
which he might be extricated. He then told me that he had a 
novel ready for the Press, which he produced to me. I looked 
into it, and saw its merit ; told the landlady I should soon return 
and having gone to a book-seller, sold it for sixty pounds.’ 

The novel was The Vicar oj Wakefield, one of the most charm- 
ing stories in the English language. 

I 

THE FABLE OF THE DWARF AND THE GIANT 

Our family had now made several attempts to be fine; but 
some unforeseen disaster demolished each as soon as 
projected. I endeavoured to take advantage of every 
disappointment, to improve their good sense in proportion 
•as they were frustrated in ambition. ‘You see, my 
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children/ cried I, ‘how little is to be got by attempts to 
impose upon the world, in coping with our betters. Such 
as are poor, and will associate with none but the rich, 
are hated by those they avoid, and despised by those they 
follow. Unequal combinations are always disadvan- 
tageous to the weaker $ide : the rich having the pleasure, 
and the poor the inconveniences, that result from them. 
But come, Dick, my boy, and repeat the fable that you 
were reading to-day, for the good of the company.’ 

‘Once upon a time,’ cried the child, ‘a giant and a 
dwarf were friends, and kept together. They made 
a bargain that they would never forsake each other, but 
go and seek adventures. The first battle they fought was 
with two Saracens, and the Dwarf, who was very 
courageous, dealt one of the champions a most angry 
blow. It did the Saracen very little injury, who, lifting 
up his sword, fairly struck off the poor Dwarf’s arm. 
He was now in a woeful plight; but the Giant coming 
to his assistance, in a short time left the two Saracens 
dead on the plain, and the Dwarf cut off the dead man’s 
head out of spite. They then travelled on to another 
adventure. This was against three bloody-minded Satyrs, 
who were carrying away a damsel in distress. The 
Dwarf was not quite so fierce now as before ; but for all 
that, struck the first blow, which was returned by 
another, that knocked out his eye : but the Giant was 
soon up with them, and had they not fled, would certainly 
have killed them every one. They were all very joyful for 
this victory ; and the damsel who was relieved, fell in 
love with the Giant, and married him. They now 
travelled far, and farther than I can tell, till they met 
with a company of robbers. The Giant, for flie first time, 
was foremost now ; but the Dwarf was not far behind. 
The battle was stout and long. Wherever the Giant 
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came, all fell before him ; but the Dwarf had like to have 
been killed more than once. At last the victory declared 
for the two adventurers; but the Dwarf lost his leg*. The 
Dwarf was now without an arm, a leg*, and an eye, while 
the Giant was without a sing-le wound. Upon which 
he cried out to his little companion, “My little hero, this is 
glorious sport ; let us get one victory more, and then 
we shall have honour for ever.” “No,” cried the Dwarf, 
who was by this time grown wiser, — “no, I declare off; 
I’ll fight no more; for I find in every battle that you get 
all the honour and rewards, but all the blows fall upon 

> t > 

me. 

I was going to moralise this fable, when our attention 
was called off to a warm dispute between my wife and 
Mr. Burchell, upon my daughters’ intended expedition to 
town. Mv wife very strenuously insisted upon the 
advantages that would result from it. Mr. Burchell, on 
the contrary, dissuaded her with great ardour, and I 
stood neuter. His present dissuasions seemed but the 
second part of those which were received with so ill a 
grace in the morning. The dispute grew high, while 
poor Deborah, instead of reasoning* stronger, talked 
louder, and at last was obliged to take shelter from a 
defeat in clamour. The conclusion of her harangue, 
however, was highly displeasing to us all ; she knew, she 
said, of some who had their own secret reasons for what 
the}- advised; but, for her part, she wished such to stay 
away from her house for the future. — ‘Madam,’ cried 
Burchell, with looks of great composure, which tended 
to inflame her the more, ‘as for secret reasons, you are 
right : I have secret reasons, which I forbear to mention, 
because von' are not able to answer those of which I 
make no secret ; but I find mv visits here are become 
troublesome : I’ll take my leave therefore now, and 
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perhaps come once more to take a final farewell when I 
am quitting the country.* Thus saying, he took up his 
hat ; nor could the attempts of Sophia, whose looks 
seemed to upbraid his precipitancy, prevent his going. 

When gone, we all regarded each other for some 
minutes with confusion. . My wife, who knew herself to 
be the cause, strove to hide her concern with a forced 
smile, and an air of assurance, which I was willing to 
reprove: — ‘How, woman !* cried I to her, ‘is it thus we 
treat strangers? — Is it thus we return their kindness? 
Be assured, my dear, that these were the harshest words, 
and to me the most unpleasing, that have escaped your 
lips!* — ‘Why would he provoke me, then?’ replied she; 
‘but I know the motives of his advice perfectly well. 
He would prevent my girls from going to town, that he 
may have the pleasure of my youngest daughter’s 
company herp at home. But whatever happens, she shall 
choose better company than such low-lived fellow's as 
he.* — ‘Low-lived, my dear, do you call him?’ cried I; ‘it 
is very possible we may mistake this man’s character, 
for he seems upon some occasions the most finished 
gentleman I ever knew. — Tell me, Sophia, my girl, has 
he ever given you any secret instances of his attach- 
ment?’ — ‘His conversation with me, sir,’ replied my 
daughter, ‘has ever been sensible, modest, and pleasing. 

• As to aught else, no, never. Once, indeed, I remember 
to have heard him sav he never knew a woman who could 
find merit in a man that seemed poor.’ — ‘Such, my dear,* 
cried I, ‘is the common cant of all the unfortunate or 
idle. But I hope you have been taught to judge 
properly of such men, and that it would be even 
madness to expect happiness from one who has been 
so very bad an economist of his own. Your mother and 
I have now better prospects for you. The next winter, 
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which you will probably spend in town, will give you 
opportunities of making a more prudent choice . } 

What Sophia’s reflections were upon this occasion, 
1 can’t pretend to determine; but I was not displeased 
at the bottom, that we were rid of a guest from whom 
I had much to fear. Our breach of hospitality went to 
my conscience a little ; but I quickly silenced that monitor 
by two or three specious reasons, which served to satisfy 
and reconcile me to myself. The pain which conscience 
gives the man who has already done wrong, is soon 
got over. Conscience is a coward ; and those faults it 
has not strength enough to prevent, it seldom has justice 
enough to accuse. 



II 

QUACK DOCTORS 

Whatever may be the merits of the English in other 
sciences, they seem peculiarly excellent in the art of 
healing. There is scarcely a disorder incident to human- 
ity, against which our advertising doctors are not posses- 
sed with a most infallible antidote. The professors of 
other arts confess the inevitable intricacy of things ; 
talk with doubt, and decide with hesitation; but doubting 
is entirely unknown in medicine. The advertising 
professors here delight in cases of difficulty ; be the dis- 
order never so desperate or radical, you will find numbers 
in every street, who, by levelling a pill at the part 
affected, promise a certain cure without loss of time, 
knowledge of a bed-fellow, or hindrance of business. 

When I consider the assiduity of this profession, their 
benevolence amazes me. They not only, in general, give 
their medicines for half value, but use the most per- 
suasive remonstrances to induce the sick to come and 
be cured. Sure there must be something strangely 
obstinate in an English patient, who' refuses so much 
health upon such easy terms ! Does he take pride in 
being bloated with a dropsy? "Does he find pleasure in 
the alternations of an intermittent fever? Or feel as 
much satisfaction in nursing up his gout, as he found 
pleasure in acquiring it? 

He must, otherwise he would never reject such re- 
peated assurances of instant relief. What can be more 
convincing than the manner in which the sick are invited 
to be well? The doctor first begs the most earnest atten- 
tion of the public to what he is going to propose; he 
solemnly affirms that the pill was never found to want. 
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success ; he produces a list of those who have been 
rescued from the grave by taking it. Yet, notwith- 
standing all this, there are many here who now and then 
think proper to be sick ; only sick did I say ; there are 
some who even think proper to die ! Yes, by the head of 
Confucius, they die; though they might have purchased 
the health-restoring specific for half-a-crown at every* 
corner. 

I can never admire the sagacity of this country for 
the encouragement given to the professors of this art ; 
with what indulgence does she foster up those of her 
own growth, and kindly cherish those that come from 
abroad ! Like a skilful gardener she invites them from 
every foreign climate to herself. Here every great 
exotic strikes root as soon as imported, and feels the 
genial beam of favour; while the mighty metropolis 1 
receives them indiscriminately to her breast, and supplies 
each with more than native nourishment. 

In other countries, the physician pretends to cure dis- 
orders in the lump; the same doctor who combats the 
gout in the toe, shall pretend to prescribe for a pain in 
the head ; and he who at one time cures a consumption, 
shall at another give drugs for a dropsy. How absurd* 
and ridiculous ! This is being a mere jack of all trades. 
Is the animal machine less complicated than a brass 
pin? Not less than ten different hands are required* 
to make a brass pin ; and shall the body be set right 
by one single operator? 

The English are sensible of the force of this reason- 
ing ; they have therefore one doctor for the eyes, another 
for the toes; they have their sciatica doctors, and inocu- 
lating doctors ; they have one doctor who is modestlv 


1 London. 
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content with securing them from bug-bites, and five 
hundred who prescribe for the bite of mad dogs. 

But as nothing pleases curiosity more than anecdotes 
of the great, however minute or tritling, I must present 
you, inadequate as my abilities are to the subject, with 
an account of one or two of those personages who lead 
in this honourable profession. 

The first upon the list of glory is Doctor Richard 
Rock. This great man is short of stature, is fat, and 
waddles as he walks. He always wears a white three- 
tailed wig nicely combed and frizzled upon each cheek. 
Sometimes he carries a cane, but a hat never ; it is 
indeed very remarkable that this extraordinary person- 
age should never wear a hat, but so it is, a hat he never 
wears. He is usually drawn, at the top of his own 
pills, sitting in his arm-chair, holding a little bottle 
between his finger and thumb, and surrounded with 
rotten teeth, nippers, pills and packets. No man can 
promise fairer or better than he ; for as he observes, 
‘Be your disorder never so far gone, be under no un- 
easiness, make yourself quite easy, I can cure you/ 

The next in fame, though by some reckoned of equal 
pretensions, is Doctor Timothy Franks, living in the 
Old Bailey. 1 As Rock is remarkably squat, his great 
*ival Franks is remarkably tall. He was born in the 
year of the Christian era 1692, and is, while I now write, 
exactly sixty-eight years, three months, and four days 
old. Age, however, has no wav impaired his usual health 
and vivacity; I am told he generally walks with his 
breast open. 2 This gentleman, who is *of a mixed 
reputation, is particularly remarkable for a ^becoming 

1 In London. 

2 Leaving the coat unbuttoned over the chest, a risky thing for 
=an old man to do in a cpld climate. 
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assurance which carries him gently through life ; for 
except Doctor Rock, none are more blessed with the 
advantage of face than Doctor Franks. 

And yet the great have their foibles as well as the 
little. I am almost ashamed to mention it. Let the 
foibles of the great rest in peace. Yet I must impart 
the whole. These two great men are actually now at 
variance; like mere men, mere common mortals. Rock 
advises the world to beware of bogt rotting quacks; 
Franks retorts with wit and sarcasm, by fixing on his 
rival the odious appellation of Dumpling Dick. He calls 
the serious Doctor Rock, Dumpling Dick ! What 
profanation ! Dumpling Dick ! What a pity that the 
learned, who were born mutually to assist in enlightening 
the world, should thus differ among themselves, and 
make even their profession ridiculous ! Sure the world is 
wide enough, at least, for two great personages to figure 
in ; men of science should leave controversy to the little 
world below T them ; and then we might see Rock and 
Franks walking together, hand in hand, smiling onward 
to immortality. 



Ill 

GOLDSMITH TO HIS MOTHER 
My Dear Mother, 

If you will sit down and calmly listen to what I say, 
you shall be fully resolved in every one of those many 
questions you have asked me. 1 went to Cork, and 
converted my horse, which you prize so much higher 
than Fiddle-back, into cash, took my passage in a ship 
bound for America, and at the same time paid the captain 
for my freightr and all the other expenses of my vovage. 
But it so happened that the wind did not answer for three 
weeks; and you know, mother, that I could not command 
the elements. My misfortune was, that, when the wind 
served, I happened to be with a party in the country, 
and my friend the captain never inquired after me, but 
set sail with as much indifference as if I had been on 
board. The remainder of mv time I employed in the city 
and its environs, viewing everything curious, and you 
know no one can starve while he has money in his 
pocket. 

Reduced, however, to my last two guineas, I began 
to think of my dear mother and friends whom I had left 
behind me, and so bought that generous beast Fiddle- 
back, and bade adieu to Cork with only five shillings 
in my pocket. This, to be sure, was but a scanty 
allowance for man and horse towards a journey of above 
a hundred miles ; but I did not despair, for I knew I 
must find friends on the road. 

I recollected particularly an old and faithful acquain- 
tance I made at college, who had often ' and earnestly 
pressed me to spend a summer with him, and he lived 
but eight miles from Cork. This circumstance of 
vicinity he would expatiate on to me with peculiar 
emphasis. ‘We sha^ll, * says he, ‘enjoy the delights of- 
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both city and country, and you shall command mv 
stable and my purse. ’ 

However, upon the way, I met a poor woman all in 
tears, who told me her husband had been arrested for a 
debt he was not able to pay, and that his eight children 
must now starve, bereaved as they were of his industry, 
which had been their only support. I thought myself 
at home, being not far from my good friend’s house, 
and therefore parted with a moiety of all my store ; 
and, pray, mother, ought I not have given her the 
other half-crown, for what she got would be of little 
use to her? However I soon arrived at the mansion of 
my affectionate friend, guarded by the vigilance of a huge 
mastiff, who flew at me, and would have torn me to pieces 
but for the assistance of a woman, whose countenance 
was npt less grim than that of the dog; vet she with 
great humanity relieved me from the jaws of this 
Cerberus, and was prevailed on to carry up my name 
to her master. 

Without suffering me to wait long, my old friend, 
who was then recovering from a severe fit of sickness, 
came down in his nightcap, nightgown, and slippers, and 
embraced me with the most cordial welcome, showed me 
in, and, after giving me a history of his indisposition, 
assured me that he considered himself peculiarly fortunate 
in having under his roof the man he most loved on earth, 
and whose stay with him must, above all things, 
contribute to his perfect recovery. I now repented 
sorely I had not given the poor woman the other half- 
crown, as I thought all my bills of humanity would be 
punctually answered by this worthy man. I revealed to 
him all my dfstresses ; and freely owned that I had but 
one half-crown in my pocket ; but that now, like a ship 
after weathering out the storm, I considered myself secure 
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in a safe and hospitable harbour. He made no answer, 
but walked about the room, rubbing his hands as one in 
deep study. This 1 imputed to' the sympathetic feelings 
of a tender heart, which increased my esteem for 
him, and as that increased, I gave the most favourable 
interpretation to his silence. I construed it into 
delicacy of sentiment, as if he dreaded to wound my 
pride bv expressing his commiseration in words, leaving 
his generous conduct to speak for itself. 

It now approached six o’clock in the evening; and 
as I had eaten no breakfast, and as my spirits were 
raised, my appetite for dinner grew uncommonly keen. 
At length the old woman came into the room with two 
plates, one spoon, and a dirty cloth, which she laid upon 
the table. This appearance, without increasing my 
spirits, did not diminish my appetite. My protectress 
soon returned with a small bowl of sago, a small 
porringer of sour milk, a loaf of stale brown bread, and 
the heel of an old cheese all over crawling with mites. 
My friend apologized that his illness obliged him to live 
on slops, and that better fare was not in the house; 
observing, at the same time, that a milk diet was 
certainly the most healthful ; and at eight o’clock he again 
recommended a regular life, declaring that for his part 
he would lie clown with the lamb and rise with the lark. 
My hunger was at this time so exceedingly sharp that 
I wished for another slice of the loaf, but was obliged to 
go to bed without even that refreshment. 

This lenten entertainment I had received made me 
resolve to depart as soon as possible ; accordingly, next 
morning, when I spoke of going, he did not oppose my 
resolution; he rather commended my design, adding 
some very sage counsel upon the occasion. ‘To be sure,’ 
said he, ‘the longer you stay away from your mother the 
8 
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more you will grieve her and your other friends ; and 
possibly they are already afflicted at hearing of this 
foolish expedition you have made/ Notwithstanding all 
this, and without any hope of softening such a sordid 
heart, I again renewed the tale of my distress, and 
asking, ‘how he thought 1 could travel above a hundred 
miles upon one half-crown?’ 1 begged to borrow a 
single guinea which as I assured him should be repaid 
with thanks. ‘And you know, sir,’ said I, ‘it is no 
more than 1 have done for you.’ To which he firmly 
answered, ‘Why, look you, Mr. Goldsmith, that is 
neither here nor there, I have paid you all you ever lent 
me, and this sickness of mine has left me bare of cash. 
Rut I have bethought myself of a conveyance lor you; sell 
your horse, and I will furnish you a much better one 
to ride on.’ I readily grasped at his proposal, and 
begged to see the nag; on which he Jed me to his bed' 
chamber, and from under the bed he pulled out a stout 
oak stick. ‘Here he is,’ said he; ‘take this in your hand, 
and it will carry you to your mother’s with more safety 
than such a horse as you ride. ’ I was in doubt, when 
I got it into my hand, whether I should not, in the first 
place apply it to his pate ; but a rap at the street door 
made the wretch fly to it, and when I returned to the 
parlour, he introduced me, as if nothing of the kind had 
happened, to the gentleman who entered, as Mr. Gold- 
smith, his most ingenious and worthy friend, of ^hom 
he had so often heard him speak w r ith rapture. 1 couH 
scarcely compose myself; and must have betrayed 
indignation in <my mien to the stranger, who was a 
eounscllor-atdaw in the neighbourhood, a man of 
engaging aspect and polite address. 

After spending an hour, he asked my friend and me 
to dine with him at his house. This I .declined at first 
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as I wished to have no further communication with my 
hospitable friend ; but at the solicitation of both I at last 
consented, determined as 1 was by two motives ; one, 
that I was prejudiced in favour of the looks and manner 
of the counsellor; and the other, that 1 stood in need 
of a comfortable dinner. And there, indeed, I found 
everything that I could wish, abundance without pro- 
fusion, and elegance without affectation. In the evening, 
when my old friend, who had eaten very plentifully at his 
neighbour’s table, but talked again of lying down with 
the lamb, made a motion to me for retiring, our generous 
host requested I should take a bed with him, upon which 
I plainly told my old friend that he might go home and 
take care ot the horse he had given me, but that I should 
never re-enter his doors. He went away with a laugh, 
leaving me to add this to the other little things the 
counsellor already knew of his plausible neighbour. 

And now, my dear mother, I found sufficient to 
reconcile me to all my follies ; for here I spent three 
whole days. The counsellor had two sweet girls to his 
daughters, who played enchantingly on the harpsichord; 
and yet it was but a melancholy pleasure I felt the first 
time I heard them : for that being the first time also 
that either of them had touched the instrument since 
their mother’s death, I saw the tears in silence trickle 
down their father’s cheeks. I every day endeavoured to 
go away, but every day was pressed and obliged to stay. 
On my going, the counsellor offered me his purse, with a 
horse and servant to convey me home : but the latter I 
declined, and only took a guinea to bear my necessary 
expenses on the road. 

Oliver Goldsmith. 
To 

Mrs. Anne Goldsmith, Ballymahon. 



ON NOTHING 


[William Cowpkr (1731-1800). One of the great English poets 
of country life and scenery and the domestic affections. The 
Task is his masterpiece. Cowper is an accurate and loving 
observer of nature and his descriptions are some of the most 
beautilul in English poetry. His delightful ‘ John Gilpin ’ is all 
laughter from beginning to end. He was also a letter writer of 
great repute. His letters are natural, simple and interesting and 
are characterised by genial humour. J 

The following letter was addressed to the Rev. William 
Unwin, one of his closest friends. 

Olney, August 6, 1780. 

My Dear Friend, 

You like to hear from me : this is a very good reason 
why I should write. But I have nothing to say : this 
seems equally a good reason why I should not. Yet 
if you had alighted from your horse at our door this 
morning, and at this present writing, being five o’clock 
in the afternoon, had found occasion to say to me — 
‘Mr. Cowper, you have not spoken since I came in ; have 
you resolved never to sp6ak again?’ it would be but a 
poor reply, if in answer to the summons I should plead 
inability as my best and only excuse. And this, by the 
way, suggests to me a seasonable piece of instruction, 
and reminds me of what I am very apt to forget, when 
T have any epistolary business in hand, that a letter may 
be written upon anything or nothing, just as that any- 
thing or nothing happens to occur. A man that has a 
journey before him, twenty miles in length, which he is 
to perform on foot, will not hesitate and doubt whether 
he shall set out or not, because he does not readily 
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conceive how he shall ever reach the end of it; for he 
knows, that by the simple operation of moving one foot 
forward first, and then the other, he shall be sure to 
accomplish it. So it is in the present case, and so it is 
in every similar case. A letter is written as a conversa- 
tion is maintained, or a journey performed; not by 
preconcerted or premeditated means, a new contrivance, 
or an invention never heard of before, but merely by 
maintaining a progress, and resolving as a postilion does, 
having once set out, never to stop till we reach the 
appointed end. If a man may talk without thinking, 
why may he not write upon the same terms? A grave 
gentleman of the last century, a tie-wig, square-toe, 
Steinkirk figure, would say — 4 My good sir, a man has 
no right to do either.’ But it is to be hoped that the 
present century has nothing to do with the mouldy 
opinions of the last ; and so good Sir Launcelot, or Sir 
Paul, or whatever be your name, step into your picture- 
frame again, and look as if you thought for another 
century, and leave us moderns in the meantime to think 
when we can, and to write whether we can or not, else 
we might as well be dead as you are. 

When we look back upon our forefathers, we seem 
to look back upon the people of another nation, almost 
upon creatures of another species. Their vast rambling 
mansions, spacious halls, and painted casements, the 
Gothic porch smothered with honey-suckles, their little 
gardens and high walls, their box-edgings, balls of holly, 
and yew-tree statues, are become so entirely unfashionable 
now, that we can hardly believe it possible that a people 
who resembled us so little in their taste should resemble 
us in anything else. But in everything else, I suppose, 
they were our counterparts exactly ; and time, that has 
sewed up the slashed sleeve, and reduced the large trunk 
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hose to a neat pair of silk stockings, has left human 
nature just where it found it. The inside of man at 
least has undergone no change. His passions, appetites, 
and aims are just what they ever were. They wear, 
perhaps, a handsomer disguise than they did in days of 
yore ; for philosophy and literature will have their effect 
upon the exterior; but, in every respect, a modern is 
only an ancient in a different dress. 

W.C. 



( 2 ) 

KISSING CANDIDATE 


This letter was written to the Rev. John Newton, 
another of his intimate friends. 


Olney, March 29, 1784. 

My Dear F ricnd, 

it being His Majesty’s pleasure that 1 should yet have 
another opportunity to write before he dissolves the 
parliament, I avail myself of it with all possible alacrity. 
I thank you for your last, which was not the less welcome 
for coming, like an extraordinary gazette, at a time 
when it was not expected. 

As when the sea is uncommonly agitated, the water 
finds its way into creeks and holes of rocks, which in its 
calmer state it never reaches, in like manner the effect 
of these turbulent times is felt even at Orchardside, 
where in general we live as undisturbed by the political 
element, as shrimps or cockles that have been acci- 
dentally deposited in some hollow beyond the water mark, 
by the usual dashing of the waves. We were sitting 
yesterday after dinner, the two ladies and myself, very 
composedly, and without the least apprehension of any 
such intrusion in our snug parlour, one lady knitting, the 
other netting, and the gentleman winding worsted, when 
to our unspeakable surprise a mob appeared before the 
window; a smart rap was heard at the door, the boys 
halloaed and the maid announced Mr. Grenville. Puss 1 
was unfortunatelv let out of her box, so that the 

- i* 

candidate, with all his good friends at his heels, was 
refused admittance at the grand entry, and referred to 
the back door as the only possible way of approach. 


1 Cowper’s tame hare. 
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Candidates are creatures not very susceptible of 
affronts, and would rather, I suppose, climb in at a 
window than be absolutely excluded. In a minute, the 
yard, the kitchen, and the parlour were filled. Mr. Gren- 
ville, advancing- towards me, shook me by the hand, 
with a degree of cordiality that was extremely seducing. 
As soon as he and as many more as could find chairs 
were seated he began to open the intent of his visit. 

I told him I had no vote, for which he readily gave me 
credit. I assured him I had no influence, which he was 
not equally inclined to believe ; and the less, no doubt, 
because Mr. Ashburner , 1 addressing himself to me at 
this moment, informed me that I had a great deal. 
Supposing that I could not be possessed of such a 
treasure without knowing it, I ventured to confirm my 
first assertion, by saying, that if I had any I was utterly 
at a loss to imagine where it could be, or wherein it 
consisted. Thus ended the conference. Mr. Grenville 
squeezed me by the hand again, kissed the ladies, and 
withdrew. He kissed likewise the maid in the kitchen, 
and seemed upon the whole a most loving, kissing, kind- 
hearted gentleman. He is very young, genteel and 
handsome. He has a pair of very good eyes in his head, 
which not being sufficient as it should seem for the many 
nice and difficult purposes of a senator, he has a third also, 
which he wore suspended by a riband from his buttonhole. 
The boys hallooed, the dogs harked, Puss scampered, 
the hero, with his long train of obsequious followers, 
withdrew. We made ourselves very merry with the 
adventure and inf a short time settled into our former 
tranquillity, never, probably, to be thus interrupted more. 

I thought myself, however, happy in being able to affirm 


1 \ local shop-keeper. 
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truly that I had not that influence for which he sued : and 
which, had I been possessed of it, with my present views 
of the dispute between the Crown and the Commons, 
I must have refused him, for he is on the side of the 
former. It is comfortable to be of no consequence in 
the world where one cannot exercise any without dis- 
obliging somebody. The town, however, seems to be 
much at his service ; and if he be equally successful 
throughout the country, he will undoubtedly gain his 
election. Mr. Ashburner perhaps was a little mortified, 
because it was evident that I owed the honour of this 
visit to his misrepresentation of my importance. But had 
he thought proper to assure Mr. Grenville that I had 
three heads, I should not, I suppose, have been bound 
to produce them. 

Mr. Scott, who you say was so much admired in 
your pulpit, would be equally admired in his own, at least 
by all capable judges, were he not so apt to be angry with 
his congregation. This hurts him, and had he the under- 
standing and eloquence of Paul himself, would still hurt 
him. He seldom, hardly ever, indeed, preaches a gentle, 
well-tempered sermon, but I hear it highly commended . 
but warmth of temper, indulged to a degree that may 
be called scolding, defeats the end of preaching. It is 
/i misapplication of his powers, which it also cripples, 
and teases away his hearers. But he is a good man,, 
and may perhaps outgrow it. 


W. C. 
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[ ( ' n \rles Dickens (1812-1870) is supreme in creative genius 
among English novelists, and the characters who people the 
pages of David Copperiield, Martin Chuzzleimi, Bleak House, 
and Oliver Twist, to name no more, can almost be said to be as 
vital and memorable as those of Shakespeare, and are nearly as 
we 1 ! known throughout the world. In all that hi' wrote Dickens 
showed three great qualities — rich humour, deep pathos, and 
glowing sympathy with the poor and oppressed. A striking 
example of his sympathetic humour is afforded by the following 
passage from David Copper field. ] 

Mr. Micawber ’s difficulties were an addition to the 
distressed state of my mind. In my forlorn state I 
became quite attached to the family, and used to walk 
about, busy with Mrs. Micawber’s calculations of ways 
and means, and heavy with the weight of Mr. Micawber’s 
debts. On a Saturday night, which was my grand 
treat — partly because it was a great thing to- walk home 
with six or seven shillings in my pocket, looking into 
the shops and thinking what such a sum would buy, and 
partly because I went home early — Mrs. Micawber would 
make the most heart-rending confidences to me; also, 
on a Sunday morning, when I mixed the portion of 
tea or coffee I had bought over-night, in a little shaving- 
pot, and sat late at my breakfast. It was nothing at 
all unusual for Mr. Micawber to sob violently at the 
beginning of vine of these Saturday night conversations, 
and sing 'about Jack’s delight being his lovely Nan, 
towards the end of it. I have known him come home 
to supper with a flood of tears, and a declaration that 
nothing was now left but a jail ; and go to bed making 
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a calculation of the expense of putting bow-windows 
to the house, ‘in case anything turned up,’ which was 
his favourite expression. And Mrs. Micawber was just 
the same. 

A curious equality of friendship, originating, I 
suppose, in our respective circumstances, sprang up 
between me and these people, notwithstanding the 
ludicrous disparity in our years. But 1 never allowed 
myself to be prevailed upon to accept any invitation to 
eat and drink with them out of their stock (knowing 
that they got on badly with the butcher and baker, and 
had often not too much for themselves), until Mrs. 
Micawber took me into her entire confidence. This she 
did one evening as follows : 

‘Master C'opperfield, ’ said Mrs. Micawber, ‘I make 
no stranger of you, and therefore do not hesitate to 
say that Mr. Micawber’s difficulties are coming to a 
crisis. ’ 

It made me very miserable to hear it, and I looked 
at Mrs. Micawber’s red eves with the utmost sympathy. 

‘With the exception of the heel of a Dutch cheese — 
which is not adapted to the wants of a young family’ — 
said Mrs. Micawber, ‘there is really not a scrap of 
anything in the larder. I was accustomed to speak of the 
larder when I lived with papa and mama, and I use the 
word almost unconsciously. What I mean to express 
is, that there is nothing to eat in the house.’ 

‘Dear me !’ I said, in great concern. 

I had two or three shillings of my week’s money in 
my pocket — from which 1 presume that it must have 
been on a Wednesday night when we held this conver- 
sation — and I hastily produced them, and with heartfelt 
emotion begged Mrs. Micawber to accept of them as 
a loan. But that lady, kissing me, and making me put 
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them back in my pocket, replied that she couldn’t think 
of it. 

‘No, my dear Master Copperfield,’ said she, ‘far be 
it from my thoughts ! But you have a discretion 
beyond your years, and can render me another kind 
of service, if you will ; and a service I will thankfully 
accept of. ’ 

I begged Mrs. Micawber to name it. 

‘I have parted with the plate myself,’ said Mrs- 
Micawber. ‘Six tea, two salt, and a pair of sugars, 
I have at different times borrowed money on, in secret, 
with my own hands. But the twins are a great tie; 
and to me, with my recollections of papa and mama, 
these transactions are very painful. There are still a 
few trifles that we could part with. Mr. Micawber’s 
feelings would never allow him to dispose of them ; and 
Cliekett’ — this was the girl from the workhouse — 
‘being of a vulgar mind, would take painful liberties if 
so much confidence was reposed in her. Master Copper- 
field, if I might ask you ’ 

I understood Mrs. Micawber now, and begged her to 
make use of me to any extent. I began to dispose of the 
more portable articles of property that very evening; 
and went out on a similar expedition almost every morn- 
ing, before 1 went to Murdstone and Grinby’s. 

Mr. Micawber had a few books on a little chiffonnier, 
which he called the library; 'and those went first, I 
carried them, one after another, to a bookstall in the 
City Road — one part of which, near our house, was 
almost all bookctalls and birdshops then — and sold them 
for whatever# they would bring. The keeper of this book- 
stall, who lived in a little house behind it, used to get 
tipsy every night, and to be violently scolded by his- 
wife every morning. More than once, when I went 
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there early, I had audience of him in a turn-up-bed- 
stead, with a cut in his forehead or a black eye, bearing- 
witness to his excesses over-nig-ht (I am afraid he was 
quarrelsome in his drink), and he with a shaking hand, 
endeavouring to find the needful shillings in one or 
other of the pockets of his clothes, which lay upon the 
floor, while his wife, with a baby in her arms and her 
shoes down at heel, never left off rating him. Some- 
times he had lost his money, and then he would ask 
me to call again; but his wife had always got some - 
had taken his, I dare say, while he was drunk — and 
secretly completed the bargain on the stairs, as we 
went down together. 

At the pawnbroker’s shop, too, J began to be very 
well known. The principal gentleman who officiated 
behind the counter, took a good deal of notice of me; 
and often got me, 1 recollect, to decline a Latin noun 
or adjective, or to conjugate a Latin verb, in his ear, 
while he transacted my business. After all these 
occasions Mrs. Micawber made a little treat, which was 
generally a supper ; and there was a peculiar relish in 
these meals which I well remember. 

At last Mr. Micawber’s difficulties came to a crisis, 
and he was arrested early one morning, and carried 
over to the King’s Bench Prison in the Borough. He told 
me, as he went out of the house, that the God of day 
had now gone down upon him — and I really thought 
his heart was broken and mine too. But I heard, after- 
wards, that he was seen to play a lively game at skit- 
tles, before noon. 

’ On the first Sunday after he was taken there, I was 
to go and see him, and have dinner with him. I was 
to ask my way to such a place, and just short of that 
place I should see such another place, and just short 
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of that 1 should see a yard which i was to cross, and 
keep straight on until I saw a turnkey. All this I 
did ; and when at last 1 did see a turnkey (poor little 
fellow that J was !), and thought how, when Roderick 
Random was in a debtors’ prison, there was a man 
there with nothing on him but an old rug, the turnkey 
swam before m\ dimmed eyes and my beating heart, 

Mr. Mieawber was waiting for me within the gate, 
and we went up to his room (top story but one), and 
cried very much. He solemnly conjured me, I remember 
to take warning by his fate; and to observe that if a 
man had twenty pounds a year for his income, and 
spent nineteen pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence, 
he would be happy, but that if he spent twenty pounds 
one he would be miserable. Alter which he borrowed 
a shilling of me for porter, gave me a written order 
on Mrs. Mieawber for the amount, and put away his 
pocket-handkerchief, and cheered up. 

We sat before a little fire, with two bricks put within 
the rusted grate, one on each side, to prevent its burn 
ing loo many coals; until another debtor, who shared 
the room with Mr. Mieawber, came in from the bake- 
house with the loin of mutton which was our joint- 
stock repast. Then I was sent up to ‘Captain Hopkins’ 
in the room overhead, With Mr. Micawber’s compli- 
ments, and I was his young friend, and would Captain 
Hopkins lend me a knife and fork. 

Captain Hopkins lent me the knife and fork, with 
his compliments to Mr. Mieawber. There was a very 
dirty lady in hi s little room, and two wan girls, his 
daughters, with shock heads of hair. I thought it was 
better to borrow Captain Hopkln’s knife and fork, than 
Captain Hopkin’s comb. The Captain himself was in 
the last extremity of shabbiness, with large whiskers, 
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and an old, old brown great-coat with no other coat 
below it. I saw his bed rolled up in a corner; and what 
plates and dishes and pots he had, on a shelf; and 1 
divined (God knows how) that though the two girls 
with the shock heads of hair were Captain Hopkins’ 
children, the dirty lady was not married to Captain 
Hopkins. M\ timid station on his threshold was not 
occupied more than a couple of minutes at most ; but 
I came down again with all this in my knowledge, as 
surely as the knife and fork were in my hand. 

There was something gipsy-like and agreeable in the 
dinner, after all. 1 took back Captain Hopkins’s knife 
and fork early in the afternoon, and went home to com- 
fort Mrs. Micawber with an account of my visit. She 
fainted when she saw me return, and made a little jug 
of egg-hot afterwards to console us while we talked 
it over. 

I don't know how the household furniture came to 
be sold for the family benefit, or who sold it, except 
that I did not. Sold it was, however, and carried awa\ 
in a van : except the bed, a few chairs, and the kitchen - 
table. With these possessions we encamped, as it were, 
in the two parlours of the emptied house in Windsor 
Terrace; Mrs. Micawber, the children, the Orfling, and 
myself; and lived in those rooms night and day. I have 
no idea for how long, though it seems to me for a long 
time. At last Mrs. Micawber resolved to move into the 
prison, where Mr. Micawber had now secured a room 
to himself. So I took the key of the house to the 
landlord, who was verv glad to get it; and the beds were 
sent over to the King’s Bench, except minc\ for which 
a little room was hired outside the walls in the neighbour- 
hood of that institution, very much to my satisfaction, 
since the Micawbers and I had become too used to one 
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another, in our troubles, to part. The Orfling was 
likewise accommodated with an inexpensive lodging in 
the same neighbourhood. Mine was a quiet back-garret 
with a sloping roof, commanding a pleasant prospect of 
a timbervard, and when I took possession of it, with the 
reflection that Mr. Micawber’s troubles had come to a 
•crisis at last, I thought it quite a paradise. 

All this time I was working at Murdstone and Grinby’s 
in the same common way, and with the same common 
companions, and with the same sense of unmerited degra- 
dation as at first. But I never, happily for me no doubt, 
made a single acquaintance, or spoke to any of the many 
boys whom I saw daily in going to the warehouse, in 
coming from it, and in prowling about the streets at meal- 
times. I led the same secretly unhappy life ; but I led it in 
the same lonely, self-reliant manner. The only changes I 
am conscious of are, firstly, that I had grown more shabby, 
and secondly, that I was now relieved of much of the 
weight of Mr. and Mrs. Micawber’s cares; for some 
relatives or friends had engaged to help them at their 
present pass, and they lived more comfortably in the 
prison than they had lived for a long while out of it. 

I used to breakfast with them now, in virtue of some 
arrangement, of which I have forgotten the details. I 
forget, too, at what hour the gates were opened in the 
morning, admitting of my going in ; but I know that I 
was often up at six o’clock, and that my favourite 
lounging-place in the interval was old London Bridge, 
where I was wont to sit in one of the stone recesses, 
watching the .people going by, or to look over the 
balustrades t at the sun shining in the water, and lighting 
up the golden flame on the top of the Monument. The 
Orfling met me here sometimes, to be told some 
astonishing fictions, respecting the wharves" and the 
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Tower ; of which I can say no more than that 1 hope 1 
believed them myself. In the evening I used to go 
back to the prison, and walk up and down the parade 
with Mr. Micawber ; or play casino with Mrs. Micawber, 
and hear reminiscences of her papa and mama. Whether 
Mr. Murdstone knew where I was, I am unable to say- 
I never told them at Murdstone and Grinby’s. 

Mr. Micawber’s affairs, although past their crisis, 
were very much involved by reason of a certain ‘Deed’, 
of which I used to hear a great deal, and which 
I suppose, now, to have been some former composi- 
tion with his creditors, though I was so far from 
being clear about it then, that 1 am conscious of 
having confounded it with those demoniacal parchments 
which are held to have, once upon a time, obtained to a 
great extent in Germany. At last this document appeared 
to be got out of the way, somehow ; at all events it 
('eased to be the rock ahead it had been ; and 
Mrs. Micawber informed me that ‘her family’ had decided 
that Mr. Micawber should applv for his release under 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Act, which would set him free, 
she expected, in about six weeks. 

‘And then,’ said Mr. Micawber, who was - present, 
‘I have no doubt I shall, please Heaven, begin to be 
beforehand with the world, and to live in a perfectly new 
manner, if — in short, if anything turns up.’ 

By way of going in for anything that might be on 
the cards, I call to mind that Mr. Micawber, about this 
time, composed a petition to the House of Commons, 
praying for an alteration in the law of imprisonment for 
debt. I set down this remembrance here, because it is 
an instance to myself of the manner in which I fitted 
my old books to my altered life, and made stories for 
myself, out of the streets, and out of men and women ; 
9 
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and how some main points in the character I shall 
unconsciously develop, I suppose, in writing my life, 
were gradually forming all this while. 

There was a club in the prison, in which Mr. Micawber, 
as a gentleman, was a great authority. Mr. Micawber 
had stated his idea of this petition to the club, and the 
club had strongly approved of the same. Wherefore 
Mr. Micawber (who was a thoroughly good-natured man, 
and as active a creature about everything but his own 
affairs as ever existed, and never so happy as when he 
was busy about something that could never be of any 
profit to him) set to work at the petition, invented it, 
engrossed it on an immense sheet of paper, spread it out 
on a table, and appointed a time for all the club, and 
all within the walls if they chose, to come up to his room 
and sign it. 

When 1 heard of this approaching ceremony, 1 was 
so anxious to see them all come in, one after another, 
though I knew the greater part of them already, and 
they me, that I got an hour’s leave of absence from 
Murdstone and Grinbv’s, and established myself in a 
corner for that purpose. As many of the principal 
members of the club as could be got into the small room 
without filling it, supported Mr. Micawber in front of 
the petition, while my old friend Captain Hopkins (who, 
had washed himself, to do honour to so solemn an occa- 
sion) stationed himself close to it, to read it to all who 
were unacquainted with its contents. The door was then 
thrown open, and the general population began to come 
in, in a long file : several waiting outside, while one 
entered, affixed his signature, and went out. To every- 
body in succession, Captain Hopkins said : ‘Have you 
read it?* — ‘No. * ‘Would you like to hear it read?* If 
be weakly showed the least disposition to hear it, Captain 
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Hopkins, in a loud sonorous voice, gave him every word 
of it. The Captain would have read it twenty thousand 
times, if twenty thousand people would have heard him, 
one by one. I remember a certain luscious roll he gave 
to such phrases as ‘The people’s representatives in Parlia- 
ment assembled’, ‘Youf petitioners therefore humbly 
approach your honourable house’, ‘His gracious Majesty’s 
unfortunate subjects’, as if the words were something 
real in his mouth, and delicious to taste; Mr. Micawber, 
meanwhile, listening with a little of an author’s vanity, 
and contemplating (not severely) the spikes on the 
opposite wall. 

As I walked to and fro daily between Southwark and 
Blackfriars, and lounged about at meal-times in obscure 
streets, the stones of which may, for anything I know, be 
worn at this moment by my childish feet, I wonder how 
many of these people were wanting in the crowd that 
used to come filing before me in review again, to the 
echo of Captain Hopkins’s voice ! When my thoughts 
go back now, to that slow agony of my youth, I wonder 
how much of the histories I invented for such people 
hangs like a mist of fancy over well-remembered facts ! 
When I tread the old ground, I do not wonder that l 
seem to see and pity, going on before me, an innocent 
romantic boy, making his imaginative world out of such 
•strange experiences and sordid things. 

In due time, Mr. Micawber’s petition was ripe for 
hearing ; and that gentleman was ordered to be dis- 
charged under the Act, to my great jov. His creditors 
were not implacable ; and Mrs. Micawber, informed me 
that even the revengeful bootmaker had declared in open 
court that he bore him no malice, but that when money 
was owing to him he liked to be paid. He said he 
thought it was human nature. 
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Mr. Micawber returned to the King’s Bench when his 
case was over, as some fees were to be settled, and some 
formalities observed, before he could be actually released. 
The club received him with transport, and held an 
harmonic meeting that evening in his honour ; while 
Mrs. Micawber and I had a lamb’s fry in private, 
surrounded by the sleeping family. 

‘On such an occasion 1 will give you, Master 
Copperfield, ’ said Mrs. Micawber, ‘in a little more flip,’ 
for we had been having some already, ‘the memory ol 
my papa and mama.’ 

‘Are they dead, Ma’am?’ I inquired, after drinking 
the toast in a wine-glass. 

‘Mv mama departed this life,’ said Mrs. Micawber, 
‘before Mr. Micawber’s difficulties commenced, or at least- 
before they became pressing. My papa lived to bail 
Mr. Micawber several times, and then expired, regretted 
by a numerous circle.’ 

Mrs. Micawber shook her head, and dropped a pious 
tear upon the twins who happened to be in hand. 

As I could hardly hope for a more favourable 
opportunity of putting a question in which I had a near 
interest, I said to Mrs. Micawber : 

‘May I ask, Ma’am, what you and Mr. Micawber 
intend to do, now that Mr. Micawber is out of his 
difficulties, and at liberty? Have you settled yet?’ 

‘Mv family,’ said Mrs. Micawber, who always said 
those two words with an air, though I never could 
discover who came under the denomination, ‘my family 
are of opinion that Mr. Micawber should quit London, 
and exert bis talents in the country. Mr. Micawber is 
a man of great talent, Master Copperfield.’ 

I said I was sure of that. 

‘Of great talent,’ repeated Mrs. Micawber. *My family 
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are of opinion, that, with a little interest, something 
might be done for a man of his ability in the Custom 
House. The influence of my family being local it is their 
wish that Mr. Micawber should go* down to Plymouth. 
They think it indispensable that he should be upon the 
spot. ’ 

‘That he may be ready?’ I suggested. 

‘Exactly,’ returned Mrs. Micawber. ‘That he may 

be ready, in case of anything turning up.’ 

‘And do you go too, Ma’am?’ 

The events of the day, in combination with the twins, 
if not with the flip, had made Mrs. Micawber hysterical, 
and she shed tears as she replied : 

‘I never will desert Mr. Micawber. Mr. Micawber 
may have concealed his difficulties from me in the first 
instance, but his sanguine temper may have led him to 
expect that he would overcome them. The pearl necklace 
and bracelets which I inherited from mama, have been 
disposed of for less than half their value; and the set 
of ('oral, which was the wedding gift of my papa, has 
been actually thrown away for nothing. But I never will 
desert Mr. Micawber. No !’ cried Mrs. Micawber, more 
affected than before, ‘I never will do it ! It’s of no use 
asking me !’ 

I felt quite uncomfortable - -as if Mrs. Micawber 
supposed I had asked her to do anything of the sort ! — 
and sat looking at her in alarm. 

‘Mr. Micawber has his faults. I do not deny that 
he is improvident. 1 do not deny that he has kept me in 
the dark as to his resources and his liabilities, both,’ 
she went on, looking at the wall ; ‘but I neve? will desert 
Mr. Micawber !’ 

Mrs. Micawber having now raised her voice into a 
perfect scream, I was so frightened that I ran off to 
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the club-room, and disturbed Mr. Micawber in the act of 
presiding- at a long table, and leading the chorus of 


(ice up, Dobbin, 

Gee ho, Dobbin, 

Gee up, Dobbin, 

Gee up, and ^ee ho — o — o ! 

— with the tidings that Mrs. Micawber was in an 
alarming state, upon which he immediately burst into 
tears, and came away with me with his waistcoat full 
of the heads and tails of shrimps, of which he had been 
partaking. 

‘Emma, my angel !’ cried Mr. Micawber, running into 
the room ; ‘what is the matter?’ 

‘I never will desert you, Micawber !’ she exclaimed. 

‘Mv life !’ said Mr. Micawber, taking her in his arms. 
‘I am perfectly aware of it.’ 

‘He is the parent of my children ! He is the father 
of my twins ! He is the husband of my affections,’ cried 
Mrs. Micawber, struggling; ‘and I ne — ver — will — desert 
Mr. Micawber !’ 

Mr. Micawbar was so deeply affected by this proof 
of her devotion (as to me, 1 was dissolved in tears), that 
he hung over her in a passionate manner, imploring her 
to look up, and to be calm. But the more he asked 0 
Mrs. Micawber to look up, the more she fixed her eyes 
on nothing ; and the more he asked her to compose 
herself, the more she wouldn’t. Consequently Mr. 
Micawber was soon so overcome, that he mingled his 
tears with her.4 and mine; until he begged me to do him 
the favour *of taking a chair on the staircase, while he 
got her into bed. I would have taken my leave for the 
night, but he would not hear of my doing that until 
the strangers’ bell should ring. So f sat at the staircase 
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window, until he came out with another chair and joined 
me. 

‘How is Mrs. Micawber now, sir?’ I said. 

‘Very low,’ said Mr. Micawber, shaking- his head ; 
‘reaction. Ah, this has been a dreadful day ! We stand 
alone now — everything fs gone from us !’ 

Mr. Micawber pressed my hand, and groaned, and 
afterwards shed tears. 1 was greatly touched, and dis- 
appointed too, for I had expected that we should be quite 
gay on this happy and long-looked-for occasion. But 
Mr. and Mrs. Micawber were so used to their old 
difficulties, I think, that they felt quite shipwrecked 
when they came to consider that they were released 
from them. All their elasticity was departed, and I never 
saw them half so wretched as on this night ; insomuch 
tjiat when the bell rang, and Mr. Micawber walked 
with me to the lodge, and parted from me there with a 
blessing, I felt quite afraid to leave him by himself, he 
was so profoundly miserable. 

But through all the confusion and lowness of spirits 
in which we had been, so unexpectedly to me, involved, 
f plainly discerned that Mr. and Mrs. Micawber and 
their family were going away from London, and that a 
parting between us was near at hand. It was in my 
walk home that night, and in the sleepless hours which 
followed when I lay in bed, that the thought first occurred 
to me — though I don’t know how it came into my head— 
which afterwards shaped itself into a settled resolution 

I had grown to be so accustomed to- the Micawbers, 
and had been so intimate with them ip their distress, 
and was so utterly friendless without the t m, that the 
prospect of being thrown upon some new shift for a 
lodging, and going once more among unknown people, 
was like being that moment turned adrift into my present 
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life, with such a knowledge of it ready made as experience 
had given me. All the sensitive feelings it wounded so 
cruelly, all the shame and misery it kept alive within my 
breast, became more poignant as I thought of this; 
and I determined that the life was unendurable. 

That there was no hope of escape from it, unless the 
escape was my own act, I knew quite well. I rarely heard 
from Miss Murdstone, and never from Mr. Murdstone ; 
but two or three parcels of made or mended clothes had 
come up for me, consigned TO' Mr. Quinion, and in each 
there was a scrap of paper to the effect that J.M. trusted 
J).C\ was applying himself to business, and devoting 
himself wholly to his duties — not the least hint of mv 
ever being anything else than the common drudge into 
which I was fast settling down. 

The very next day showed me, while my mind was m 
the first agitation of what it had conceived, that 
Mrs. Micawber had not spoken of their going awav 
without warrant. They took a lodging in the house 
where I lived, for a week; at the expiration of wh ch time 
they were to start for Plymouth. Mr. Micawber himself 
came down to the counting house, in the afternoon, to 
tell Mr. Quinion that he must relinquish me on the day 
of his departure, and to give me a high character, which 
I am sure I deserved. And Mr. Quinion, calling in Tipp 
the carman, who was a married man, and had a room to 
let, quartered me prospectively on him — by our mutual 
consent, as he had every reason to think ; for 1 said 
nothing, though my resolution was now taken. 

I passed mv, evenings with Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, 
during the Remaining term of our residence under the 
same roof ; and I think we became fonder of one another 
as the time went on. On the last Sunday, they invited 
me to dinner ; and we had a loin of pork and apple sauce, 
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and a pudding-. 1 had bought a spotted wooden horse 
over-night as a parting gift to little Wilkins Micawber — 
that was the boy — and a doll for little Emma. I had also 
bestowed a shilling on the Orfling, who was about to be 
disbanded. 

We had a very pleasant day, though we were all in a 
tender state about our approaching separation. 

‘1 shall never, Master Copperfield,’ said Mrs. Micawber, 
‘revert to the period when Mr. Micawber was in 
difficulties, without thinking' of you. Your conduct has 
always been of the most delicate and obliging description. 
You have never been a lodger. You have been a friend.* 

‘My dear,’ said Mr. Micawber; ‘Copperfield,’ few so 
he had been accustomed to call me of late, ‘has a heart 
to feel for the distresses of his fellow creatures when they 
are behind a cloud, and a head to plan, and a hand to — 
in short, a general ability to dispose of such available 
proper! \ as could be made away with.’ 

I expressed my sense of this commendation , and said 
T was verv sorry we were going* to lose one another. 

‘Mv dear young friend,’ said Mr. Micawber, ‘I am 
older than you ; a man of some experience in life, and — 
and of some experience, in short, in difficulties, generally 
speaking. At present, and until something turns up 
(which I am, I may say, hourly expecting*), I have 
nothing to 1 bestow but advice. Still my advice is so far 
worth taking that — in short, that I have never taken it 
mvself, and am the’ — here Mr. Micawber, who had been 
beaming and smiling, all over his head and face, up to 
the present moment, checked himself ^nd frowned — 
‘the miserable wretch you behold.’ 

‘Mv dear Micawber ! ’ urged his wife. 

‘T sav,’ returned Mr. Micawber, quite forgetting 
himself, and smiling again, ‘the miserable wretch you 
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behold. My advice is, never do to-morrow what voir 
can do to-day. Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Collar him !’ 

‘Mv poor papa’s maxim,’ Mrs. Micawber observed. 

‘My dear,’ said Mr. Micawber, ‘your papa was very 
well in his way, and Heaven forbid that I should 
disparage him. Take him for nil in all, we ne’er shall — 
in short, make the acquaintance, probably, of anybody 
else possessing*, at his time of life, the same leg’s for 
waiters, and able to read the same description of print, 
without spectacles. But he applied that maxim to our 
marriage, my dear; and that was so far prematurely 
entered into, in consequence, that I never recovered the 
expense. ’ 

Mr. Micawber looked aside at Mrs. Micawber, and 
added, : ‘Not that I am sorry for it. Quite the contrary, 
my love.’ After which he was grave for a minute or 
so. 

‘My other piece of advice, Copperfield, ’ said Mr. 
Micawber, ‘you know. Annual income twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure nineteen, nineteen six, result 
happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual 
expenditure twenty pounds ought and six, result misery. 
The blossom is blighted, the leaf is withered, the God 
of day goes down upon the dreary scene, and — and in 
short you are for ever floored. As I am !’ 

To make his example the more impressive, Mr. Micaw- 
ber drank a glass of punch with an air of great enjoyment 
and satisfaction, and whistled the College Hornpipe. 
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(From History of England by Lord Macaulay) 

[Lord Muaulay (1800-1859). Macaulay is famous in English 
literature* as an historian and essayist. His History of England , 
in spite of its many defects, is a brilliant and attractive work. He 
has written many essays on literary and historical suhjects, ot 
which the essays on ‘Milton’, ‘Hastings’, and ‘Olive’ are well- 
known. His style has a great attraction, especially for young 
readers, and his essays are a good introduction to the study ol 
English prose. 

Macaulay was lor some time a member of the Governor-General’s 
Council in India and has considerably influenced the subsequent 
history of India. His inmous ‘Minute’ settled the question ot 
English education ior India and the Penal (’ode he drew up has 
remained in force ever since. | 

By this time July was far advanced ; and the stale of 
the city was, hour by hour, becoming- more frightful. 
The number of the inhabitants had been thinned more 
by famine and disease than by the fire of the enemy. 
Yet that fire was sharper and more constant than ever. 
One of the gates was beaten in ; one of the bastions was 
laid in ruins; but the breaches made by day were re- 
paired by night with indefatigable activity. Every attack 
was still repelled. But the fighting men of the garrison 
were so much exhausted that they could scarcely keep 
their legs. Several of them, in the act of striking at 
the enemy, fell down from mere weakness. A very small 
quantity of grain remained, and was doled out bv 
mouthfuls. The stock of salted hides was considerable 
and by gnawing them the garrison appeased the rage of 
hunger. Dogs, fattened on the blood of the slain who 
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lay unburiecl round the town, were luxuries which few 
could afford to purchase. The price of a whelp’s paw 
was five shillings and sixpence. Nine horses were still 
alive, and but barely alive. They were so lean that 
little meat was likely to be found upon them. It was, 
however, determined to slaughter them for food. The 
people perished so last that it was impossible for the 
survivors to perform the rites of sepulture. There was 
scarcely a cellar in which some corpse was not decaying. 
Such was the extremity of distress that the rats who 
came to feast in those hideous dens were eagerly hunted 
and greedily devoured. \ small fish, caught In the 
river, was not to he purchased with money. The only 
price' for which such a treasure could he obtained was 
some handfuls of oatmeal. Leprosies, such as strange 
and unwholesome diet engenders, made existence a 
constr.nl torment. The whole city was poisoned by 
the slench exhaled from the bodies of the dead and of 
the half dead. That there should be fits of discontent 
and insubordination among men enduring such misery 
was inevitable. At one moment it was suspected that 
Walker had laid up somewhere a secret store of food, 
and wns revelling in private, while he exhorted others 
to suffer resolutely for the good cause. His house was 
strictly examined ; his innocence was fully proved ; he 
regained his popularity, and the garrison, with death 
in near prospect, thronged to the cathedral to hear him 
preach, drank in his earnest eloquence with delight, and 
went forth from the house of God with haggard faces 
and tottering steps, but with spirit still unsubdued. 
There were, indeed, some secret plottings. A very few 
obscure traitors opened communications with the enemy. 
But it was necessary that all such dealings should be 
ca refull v concealed. None dared to utter publicly any 
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words save words of defiance and stubborn resolution. 
Even in that extremity the general cry was 4 No 
Surrender.’ And there were not wanting voices which, 
in low tones, added, ‘First the horses and hides, and 
then the prisoners, and then each other.’ It was after- 
wards related, half in jest, vet not without a horrible 
mixture ol earnest, that a corpulent citizen, whose bulk 
presented a strange contrast to the skeletons which 
surrounded him, thought it expedient to conceal himseF 
from the numerous eyes which followed him with cannibal 
looks whenever he appeared in the streets. 

It was no slight aggravation of the sufferings of tin* 
garrison that all this time the English ships were seen 
far oil in Lough Foyle. Communication between the 
fleet and the city was almost impossible. One diver who 
had attempted to pass the boom was drowned. Another 
was hanged. The language of signals was hardly 
intelligible. On the 13th of July, however, a piece of paper 
sewed up in a cloth button came to Walker’s hands. It 
was a letter from Kirke, and contained assurance of 
speedy relief. But more than a fortnight of intense 
misery had since elapsed, and the hearts of the most 
sanguine were sick with deferred hope. By no art could 
the provisions which were left be made to hold out two 
days more. 

Just at tliis time Kirke received from England a 
despatch, which contained positive orders that London- 
derry should be relieved. He accordingly determined 
to make an attempt which, as far as appears, he might 
have made, with at least an equally fair prospect of 
success, six weeks earlier. 

Among the merchant ships which had come to Lough 
Foyle under his convoy was one called the Mountjoy. 
The master, Micaiah Browning, a native of London- 
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(terry, had brought from England a large cargo of 
provisions. He had, it is said, repeatedly remonstrated 
against the inaction of the armament. He now eagerly 
volunteered to take the first risk of succouring his fellow 
citizens, and his offer was accepted. Andrew Douglas, 
master of the Phwnix , who had dn board a great quantity 
of meal from Scotland, was willing to share the danger 
of the honour. The two merchantmen were to be 
escorted bv the Dartmouth, a frigate of thirty-six guns, 
commanded by Captain John Leake, afterwards an 
admiral of great fame. 

It was the 30th of July. The sun had just set; the 
evening sermon in the cathedral was over, and the heart- 
broken congregation had separated, when the sentinels 
on the tower saw the sails of three vessels coming up 
the Foyle. Soon there was a stir in the Irish camp. 
The besiegers were on the alert for miles along both 
shores. The ships were in extreme peril, for the rive r 
was low, and the only navigable channel very near to the 
left bank, where the headquarters of the enemy had been 
fixed, and where the batteries were most numerous. 
Leake performed his duty with a skill and spirit worthy 
of his noble profession, exposed his frigate to cover the 
merchantmen, and used his guns with great effect. At 
length the little squadron came to the place of peril. 
Then the Mount joy took the lead, and went right at the 
boom. The huge barricade cracked and gave way, but 
the shock was such that the Mount joy rebounded, and 
stuck in the mud. A yell of triumph rose from the 
banks; the Irish rushed to their boats, and were pre- 
paring to board, but the Dartmouth poured on them a 
well-directed broadside, which threw them into disorder. 
Just then the Phcenix dashed at the breach which the 
Mountjoy had made, and was in a moment within the 
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fence. Meantime the tide was rising last. The Mount joy 
began to move, and soon passed safe through the broken 
stakes and floating spars. But her brave master was no 
more. A shot from one of the batteries had struck him, 
and he died by the most enviable of all deaths, in sight of 
the city which was his "birthplace, which was his home, 
and which had just been saved by his courage and self- 
-devotion from the most frightful form of destruction. 
The night had closed m before the conflict at the boom 
btgan, but the flash of the guns was seen, and the noise 
heard, by the lean and ghastly multitude which covered 
the walls ol the city. When the Mountjoy grounded, 
and when the shouts of triumph rose from the Irish on 
both sides of the river, the hearts of the bes eged died 
within them. One who endured the unutterable anguish 
of that moment has told us that they looked fearfully 
livid in each other’s eyes. Even after the barricade had 
been passed, there was a terrible half-hour of suspense. 
It was ten o’clock before the sh ps arrived at the quay. 
The whole population was there to welcome them. A 
screen made of casks filled with earth was hastily thrown 
up to protect the landing-place from the batteries on 
the other side of the river ; and the work of unloading 
began. First were rolled on shore barrels containing six 
thousand bushels of meal. Then came great cheeses, 
casks of beef, flitches of bacon, kegs of butter, sacks of 
pease and biscuit, ankers of brandy. Not many hours 
before, half a pound of tallow and three quarters of a 
pound of salted hide had been weighed out with niggardly 
care to every fighting man. The ration which each 
now received was three pounds of flour, two pounds of 
beef, and a pint of pease. It is easy to 1 imagine with 
what tears grace was said over the suppers of that 
evening. There wa|; little sleep on either side of the wall. 
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The bonfires shone bright along the whole circuit of the 
ramparts. The Irish guns continued to roar all night, and 
all night the bells of the rescued city made answer to the 
Irish guns with a peal of joyous defiance. Through the 
whole of the thirty-first of July the batteries of the 
enemy continued to play. But, soon after the sun had 
gone down, flames were seen arising from the camp; and 
when the first of August dawned, a line of smoking ruins 
marked the site lately occupied by the huts of the 
besiegers; and the citizens saw far off the long column 
of spikes and standards retreating up the left bank of 
the Foyle towards Strabane. 

So ended this great siege, the most memorable in the 
annals of the British Isles. It had lasted a hundred and 
five days. The garrison had been reduced from about 
seven thousand effective men to about three thousand. 
The loss of the besiegers cannot be precisely ascertained. 
Walker estimated it at eight thousand men. It is certain 
from the despatches of Avaux, 1 that the regiments which 
returned from the blockade had been so thinned that 
many of them were not much more than two hundred 
strong. Of thirty-six French gunners who had superin- 
tended the cannonading thirty-one had been killed or 
disabled. The means both of attack and of defence had 
undoubtedly been such as would have moved the great 
warriors of the Continent to laughter; and this is the 
very circumstance which gives so peculiar an interest to 
the history of the contest. It was a contest, not between 
engineers, but between nations; and the victory remained 
with the nation which, though inferior in numbers, was 
superior in civilisation, in capacity for self-government, 
and in stubbornness of resolution. 


1 A French officer in the Irish army. 



CRANFORD SOCIETY 

[Mrs. (iaskeil (1810-65^ is a celebrated novelist ot English 
life. Mary Barton is her first and foremost popular work. In it 
she depicts with sympathy and power the life of the working classics 
in a manufacturing town. Cranford, from which the following 
extract is taken, contains many quiet little pictures of out-of-the-way 
country life. Other important works of hers are North and South, 
Ruth, Harrison's Confessions, and Sylvia's Lovers. Ot her later 
works, Cousin Phillis is perhaps the best. Lord Houghton said 
of Cranford, ‘This is the finest piece of humoristic description 
that has been added to British Literal tire since Charles Lamb.'l 

In the first place, C ranford is in possession of the 
Amazons ; all the holders of houses, above a certain rent, 
are women. If a married couple come to settle in 
the town, somehow the gentleman disappears; he is 
either fairly frightened to death by being- the only 
man in the Cranford evening parties, or he is 
accounted for by being with his regiment, his ship, or 
closely engaged in business all the week in the great 
neighbouring commercial town of Drumble, distant only 
twenty miles on a railroad. In short, whatever does 

become of the gentlemen, they are not at Cranford. 
What could they do if they were there? The surgeon has 
his round of thirty miles, and sleeps at Cranford; but 
every man cannot be a surgeon. For keeping the trim 
gardens full of choice flowers without a weed to speck 
them ; for frightening away little boys who look wistfully 
at the said flowers through the railings ; foj rushing out 
at the geese that occasionally venture into the gardens 
if the gates are left open ; for deciding all questions of 
literature and politics without troubling themselves with 
10 
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unnecessary reasons or arguments ; for obtaining* clear 
and correct knowledge of everybody’s affairs in the 
parish; for keeping their neat maid-servants in admirable 
order; for kindness (somewhat dictatorial) to the poor, 
and real tender good offices to each other whenever they 
are in distress, the ladies of Cranford are quite sufficient. 
‘A man,’ as one of them observed to me once, ‘is so in 
the way in the house !’ Although the ladies of Cranford 
know all each other’s proceedings, they are exceedingly* 
indifferent to each other’s opinions. Indeed, as each has 
her own individuality, not to say eccentricity, pretty 
strongly developed, nothing is so easy as verbal retalia- 
tion ; but somehow goodwill reigns among them to a 
considerable degree. 

The Cranford ladies have only an occasional little 
quarrel, spirited out in a few r peppery words and angry 
jerks of the head ; just enough to prevent the even tenor 
of their lives from becoming too flat. Their dress is very 
independent of fashion ; as they observe, ‘What does it 
signify how we dress here at Cranford, where everybody 
knows us?’ And if they go from home, their reason is 
equally cogent : ‘What does it signify how we dress here 
where nobody knows us?’ The materials of their clothes 
are, in general, good and plain, and most of them are 
nearly as scrupulous as Miss Tyler, of cleanly memory ; 
but I will answer for it, the last gigot, the last tight 
and scanty petticoat in wear in England, was seen in 
Cranford — and seen without a smile. 

I can testify to a magnificent family red silk umbrella, 
under which a gentle little spinster, left alone of many 
brothers and sisters, used to patter to church on rainy 
days. Have you any red silk umbrellas in London? 
We had a tradition of the first that had ever been seen 
in Cranford ; and the little boys mobbed it, and called it 
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‘a stick in petticoats’. It might have been the very red 
silk one I have described, held by a strong father over 
a troop of little ones ; the poor little lady — the survivor 
of all — could scarcely carry it. 

Then there were rules and regulations for visiting 
and calls ; and they were announced to any young people 
who might be staying in the town, with all the solemnity 
with which the old Manx laws were read once a year 
on the Tinwald Mount. 

‘Our friends have sent to inquire how you are after 
your journey to-night, my dear (fifteen miles, in a 
gentleman’s carriage); they will give you some rest to- 
morrow, but the next day, 1 have no doubt, they will 
call ; so be at liberty after twelve — from twelve to three 
qrt our calling-hours. ’ 

Then, after they had called, 

‘It is the third day; I dare say your mamma has told 
you, my dear, never to let more than three days elapse 
between receiving a call and returning it; and also, that 
you are never to stay longer than a quarter of an hour/ 

‘But am I to look at my watch? How am I to find 
out when a quarter of an hour has passed?’ 

‘You must keep thinking about the time, my dear, 
and not allow yourself to forget it in conversation/ 

As everybody had this rule in their minds, whether 
they received or paid a call, of course no absorbing 
subject was ever spoken about. We kept ourselves to 
short sentences of small talk, and were punctual to our 
time. 

I imagine that a few of the gentlefolks of Cranford 
were poor, and had some difficulty in making both ends 
meet; but they were like the Spartans, and concealed 
their smart under a smiling face. We none of us spoke 
of money, because that subject savoured of commerce 
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and trade, and though some might be poor, we were 
all aristocratic. The Cranfordians had that kindly 
esprit de corps which made them overlook all deficien- 
cies In success when some among them tried to conceal 
their poverty. When Mrs. Forrester, for instance, gave 
a party in her babv-house of a dwelling, and the little 
maiden disturbed the ladies on the sofa, by a request 
that she might get the tea-tray out from underneath, 
every one took this novel proceeding as the most 
natural thing in the world ; and talked on about house- 
hold forms and ceremonies, as if we all believed that 
our hostess had a regular servants’ hall, second table, 
with housekeeper and steward, instead of the one little 
charity-school maiden, whose short ruddy arms could 
never have been strong enough to carry the tra\ up- 
stairs, if she had not been assisted in private by her 
mistress, who now sat in state, pretending not to know 
what cakes were sent up ; though she knew, and we 
knew, and she knew that we knew, and we knew that 
she knew that we knew, she had been busy all the morn- 
ing making tea-bread and sponge-cakes. 

There were one or two consequences arising from this 
general but unacknowledged poverty, and this very much 
acknowledged gentility, which were not amiss, and which 
might be introduced into many circles of society to 
their great improvement. For instance, the inhabitants 
of Cranford kept early hours, and clattered home in 
their pattens, under the guidance of* a lantern-bearer, 
about nine o’clock at night; and the whole town was 
abed and asleep bv half-past ten. Moreover, it w.as con- 
sidered ‘vutgar’ (a tremendous word in Cranford) to 
give anything expensive, in the way of eatable or drink- 
able, at the evening entertainments. Wafer bread-and- 
butter and sponge-biscuits were all ^that the Honourable 
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Mrs. Jamieson gave; and she was sister-in-law to the 
late Earl of Glenmire, although she did practise such 
‘elegant economy \ 

‘Elegant economy !’ How naturally one falls back 
into the phraseology of Cranford ! There, economy was 
always ‘elegant’, and 'money-spending always ‘vulgar 
and ostentatious’ ; a sort ol sour-grapeism, which made 
us very peaceful and satisfied. 1 never shall forget the 
dismay felt when a certain Captain Brown came to live 
at Cranford, and openly spoke about his being poor — 
not in a whisper to an intimate friend, the doors and 
windows being previously closed ; but, in the public 
street ! in a loud military voice ! alleging his poverty 
as a reason for not taking a particular house. The ladies 
of Cranford were already rather moaning over the in- 
vasion of their territories bv a man and a gentleman. 
He was a half-pay Captain, and had obtained some situ- 
ation on a neighbouring railroad, which had been 
vehemently petitioned against by the little town; and 
if, in addition to his masculine gender, and his connexion 
with the obnoxious railroad, he was so brazen as to 
talk of being poor — why ! then, indeed, he must be sent 
to Coventry. Death was as true and as common as 
poverty ; yet people never spoke about that, loud out in 
the streets. It was a word not to be mentioned to ears 
polite. We had tacitly agreed to ignore that any with 
whom we associated on terms of visiting equality could 
ever be prevented by poverty from doing anything that 
they wished. If we walked to or from a party, it was 
because the night was so fine, or the air so refreshing; 
not because sedan-chairs were expensive. *If we wore 
prints, instead of summer silks, it was because we prefer- 
red a washing material ; and so on, till we blinded 
ourselves to the vulgar fact, that we were, all of us, 
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people of very moderate means. Of course, then, we 
did not know what to make of a man who could speak 
of poverty as if it was not a disgrace. Yet, somehow, 
Captain Brown made himself respected in Cranford, 
and was called upon, in spite of all resolutions to the 
contrary. I was surprised to hear his opinions quoted 
as authority, at a visit which 1 paid to Cranford, about 
a year after he had settled in the town. My own friends 
had been among the bitterest opponents of any pro- 
posal to visit the Captain and his daughters, only twelve 
months before ; and now he was even admitted in the 
tabooed hours before twelve. True, it was to discover 
the cause of a smoking chimney, before the fire was 
lighted; but still Captain Brown walked upstairs, nothing 
daunted, spoke in a voice too large for the room, and 
joked quite in the way of a tame man, about the house. 
He had been blind to all the small slights, and omissions 
of trivial ceremonies, with which he had been received. 
He had been friendly, though the Cranford ladies had 
been cool ; he had answered, small sarcastic compliments 
in good faith ; and with his manly frankness had over- 
powered all the shrinking which met him as a man who 
was not ashamed to be poor. And, at last, his excellent 
masculine common sense, and his facility in devising 
expedients to overcome domestic dilemmas, had gained 
him an extraordinary place as authority among the 
Cranford ladies. He, himself, went on in his course, 
as unaware of his popularity, as he had been of the 
reverse ; and I am sure he was startled one day, when 
he found his advice so highly esteemed, as to make 
some counsel which he had given in jest, be taken in 
sober, serious earnest. 

It was on this subject — an old lady had an Alderney 
cow, which she looked upon as a daughter. You could 
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not pay the short quarter of an hour call, without being 
told of the wonderful milk or wonderful intelligence of 
this animal. The whole town knew and kindly regarded 
Miss Betsy Barker’s Alderney ; therefore great was the 
sympathy and regret when, in an unguarded moment, 
the poor cow tumbled into a lime-pit. She moaned so 
loudly that she was soon heard, and rescued; but mean- 
Avhile the poor beast had lost most of her hair, and came 
out looking naked, cold, and miserable, in a bare skin. 
Everybody pitied the animal, though a few could not 
restrain their smiles at her droll appearance. Miss 
Betsy Barker absolutely cried with sorrow and dismay; 
and it was said she thought of trying a bath of oil. 
This remedy, perhaps, was recommended by some one 
of the number whose advice she asked; but the proposal, 
if ever it was made, was knocked on the head by Captain 
Brown’s decided ‘(let her a flannel waistcoat and flannel 
drawers, ma’am, if you wish to keep her alive. But 
my advice is, kill the poor creature at once.’ 

Miss Betsy Barker dried her eyes, and thanked the 
Captain heartily; she set to work, and by and by all 
the town turned out to see the Alderney meekly going 
to her pasture, clad in dark grey flannel. I have watched 
her myself many a time. Do you ever see cows dressed 
in grey flannel in London? 

Captain Brown had taken a small house on the out- 
skirts of the town, where he lived with his two daughters. 
He must have been upwards of sixty at the time of the 
first visit I paid to Cranford, after I had left it as a 
residence. But he had a wiry, well-trained, elastic 
.figure ; a stiff military throwback of his head, and a 
springing step, which made him appear much younger 
than he was. His eldest daughter looked almost as old 
as himself, and betrayed the fact that his real, was more 
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than his apparent, age. Miss Brown must have been 
forty; she had a sickly, pained, careworn expression 
on her face, and looked as if the gaiety of youth had 
long faded out of sight. Even when young she must 
have been plain and hard-featured. Miss Jessie Brown 
was ten years younger than her sister, and twenty 
shades prettier. Her face was round and dimpled. Miss 
Jenkyns once said, in a passion against Captain Brown 
(the cause of which I will tell you presently), ‘that she 
thought it was time for Miss Jessie to leave off her 
dimples, and not always be trying to look like a child. ’ 
It was true that there was something childlike in her 
face ; and there will be, I think, till she dies, though 
she should live to a hundred. Her eves were large blue 
wondering eyes, looking straight at you ; her nose wate 
unformed and snub, and her lips wen* red and dewy; 
she wore her hair, too, in little rows of curls, which 
heightened this appearance. 1 do not know whether 
she was pretty or not; but I liked her face, and so did 
everybody, and I do not think she could help her dimples 
She had something of her father’s jauntiness of gait and 
manner; and any female observer might detect a slight 
difference in the attire of the two sisters — that of Miss 
Jessie being about two pounds per annum more expensive 
than Miss Brown’s. Two pounds was a large sum in 
Captain Brown’s annual disbursements. 

Such was the impression made upon me bv the Brown 
family, when I first saw them all together in Cranford 
Church. The Captain f had met before — on the 
occasion of the smoky chimney, which he had cured by 
some simple* alteration in the flue. In church, he held 
his double eye-glass to his eyes during the Morning 
Hymn, and then lifted up his head erect, and sang out 
loud and joyfully. He made the responses louder than 
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the clerk — an old man with a piping- feeble voice, who, 
I think, felt aggrieved at the Captain’s sonorous bass, 
and quavered higher and higher in consequence. 

On coming out of church, the brisk Captain paid 
the most gallant attention to his two daughters. He 
nodded and smiled to his acquaintances ; hut he shook 
hands with none until he had helped Miss Brown to un- 
furl her umbrella, and relieved her of her prayer-book, 
and had waited patiently till she, with trembling nervous 
hands, had taken up her gown to walk through the wet 
roads. 

I wondered what the Cranford ladies did with Captain 
Brown at their parties. We had often rejoiced, in former 
days, that there was no gentleman to be attended to, 
and to find conversation for, at the card-parties. We 
had congratulated ourselves upon the snugness of the 
evenings; and, in our love for gentility, and distaste 
of mankind, we had almost persuaded ourselves that to 
be a man was to be ‘vulgar’ ; so that when I found my 
friend and hostess, Miss Jenkyps, was going to have a 
party in mv honour, and that Captain and the Miss 
Browns wen 1 invited, 1 wontiered much what would be 
the course of the evening. Card-tables, with green baize 
tops, were set out by daylight, just as usual ; it was 
the third week in November, so the evenings closed in 
about four. Candles, and clean packs of cards were 
arranged on each table. The fire was made up; the 
neat maid-servant had received her last directions; and 
there we stood dressed in our best, each with a candle- 
lighter in our hands, ready to dart at the candles as soon 
as the first knock came. Parties in Cranford were 
solemn festivities, making the ladies feel gravely elated, 
as they sat together in their best dresses. As soon as 
three had arrived, we sat down to ‘Preference’, I being 
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the unlucky fourth. The next four comers were ptlt 
down immediately to another table ; and presently the 
tea-trays, which I had seen set out in the store-room 
as 1 passed in the morning, were placed each on the 
middle *of a card-table. The china was delicate egg- 
shell ; the old-fashioned silver glittered with polishing; 
but the eatables were of the slightest description. While 
the trays were yet on the table, Captain and the Miss 
Browns came in ; and 1 could see, that somehow or 
other the Captain was a favourite with all the ladies 
present. Ruffled brows were smoothed, sharp voices 
lowered at his approach. Miss Brown looked ill, and 
depressed almost to gloom. Miss Jessie smiled as usual, 
and seemed nearly as popular as her father. He 
immediately and quietly assumed the man’s place in the 
room ; attended to every one’s wants, lessened the pretty 
maid-servant’s labour by waiting on empty cups, and 
bread-and-butterless ladies ; and yet did it all in so easy 
and dignified a manner, and so much as if it were a 
matter of course for the strong to attend to the weak, 
that he was a true man throughout. He played for 
threepenny points with as grave an interest as if they 
had been pounds; and yet, in all his attention to 
strangers, he had an eye on his suffering daughter; for 
suffering 1 was sure she was, though to many eyes she 
might only appear to be irritable. Miss Jessie could not 
play cards; but she talked to the sitters-out, who, before 
her coming, had been rather included to be cross. She 
sang, too, to an old cracked piano, which I think had 
been a spinet in its youth". Miss Jessie sang ‘Jack of 
Hazeldean’ a little out of tune; but we were none of us 
musical, though Miss Jenkyns beat time, out of time, by 
way of appearing to be so. 

It was very good of Miss Jenkyns to do this; for 
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I had seen that, a little before, she had been a good deal 
annoyed by Miss Jessie Brown’s unguarded admission 
(a propos of Shetland wool) that she had an uncle, her 
mother’s brother, who was a shop-keeper in Edinburgh. 
Miss Jenkyns tried to drown this confession by a terrible 
-cough — for the Honouiable Mrs. Jamieson was sitting 
at the card-table nearest Miss Jessie, and what would she 
say or think, if she found out she was in the same room 
with a shop-keeper’s niece ! But Miss Jessie Brown 
(who had no tact, as we all agreed, the next morning) 
would repeat the information, and assure Miss Pole she 
could easily get her the identical Shetland wool required, 
4 through my uncle, who has the best assortment of 
Shetland goods of any one in EdinbroV It was to take 
the taste of this out of our mouths, and the sound of this 
out of our ears, that Miss Jenkyns proposed music; so 
I say again, it was very good of her to beat time to the 
song. 

When the trays reappeared with biscuits and wine, 
punctually at a quarter to nine, there was conversation; 
comparing of cards, and talking over tricks; but, by and 
by, Captain Brown sported a bit of literature. 

‘Have you seen any numbers of The Pickwick Papers ?’ 
said he. (They were then publishing in parts.) ‘Capital 
thing !’ 

Now, Miss Jenkyns was daughter of a deceased rector 
of Cranford; and, on the strength of a number of 
manuscript sermons, and a pretty good library of 
divinity, considered herself literary, and looked upon anv 
conversation about books as a challenge to her. So she 
answered and said, ‘Yes, she had seen them,; indeed, she 
might say she had read them.’ 

‘And what do you think of them?’ exclaimed Captain 
Brown. ‘Aren’t they famously good?’ 
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So urged, Miss Jenkyns could not but speak. 

‘I must say, I don’t think they are by any means equal 
to Dr. Johnson. Still, perhaps, the author is young-. 
Let him persevere, and who knows what he may become 
if he will take the great Doctor for his model.’ This was 
evidently too much for Captain 'Brown to take placidly, 
and 1 saw the words on the tip of his tongrie before 
Miss Jenkyns had finished her sentence. 

‘It is quite a different sort of thing*, my dear madam,’ 
he began. 

‘I am quite aware of that,’ returned she. ‘And I make 
allowances, Captain Brown.’ 

‘Just allow me to read you a scene out of this month’s 
number,’ pleaded he. ‘I had it only this morning and 
I don’t think the company can have read it yet.’ 

‘As you please,’ said she, settling herself with an air 
of resignation. He read the account of the ‘swarry’ 
which Sam Weller gave at Bath. .Some of us laughed 
heartily. / did not dare, because 1 was staying in the 
house. Miss Jenkyns sat in patient gravity. When it 
was ended, she turned to me, and said with mild dignity : 
‘Fetch me Rasselas , my dear, out of the book-room.’ 

When I brought it to her, she turned to Captain 
Brown : 

‘Now allow me to read you a scene, and then the 
present company can judge between your favourite, 
Mr. Boz, and Dr. Johnson.’ 

She read one of the conversations between Rasselas 
and Imlac, in a high-pitched majestic voice; and when she 
had ended, she said, ‘I imagine I am now justified in mv 
preference of Dr. Johnson, as a writer of fiction.’ The 
Captain screwed his lips up, and drummed on the table, 
but he did not speak. She thought she would give a 
finishing blow or two. 
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‘J consider it vulgar, and below the dignity of 
literature, to publish in numbers.’ 

‘How was the Rambler published, ma’am?’ asked 
Captain Brown, in a low voice; which I think Miss 
Jenkvns could not have heard. 

‘Dr. Johnson’s style is a model for young beginners. 
My father recommended it to me when I began to write 
letters. — I have formed my own style upon it; I recom- 
mend it to your favourite.’ 

‘J should be very sorry for him to exchange 1 his style 
for any such pompous writing,’ said Captain Brown. 

Miss Jenkvns felt this as a personal affront, in a way 
•of which the Captain had not dreamed. Epistolary 
writing, she and her friends considered as her forte. 
Many a copy of many a letter have I seen written and 
corrected on the slate, before she ‘seized the half-hour 
just previous to post-time to assure’ her friends of this 
or of that; and Dr. Johnson was, as she said, her model 
in these compositions. She drew herself up with dignitv, 
and only replied to Captain Brown’s last remark by 
saying, with marked emphasis on every syllable, ‘I prefer 
Dr. Johnson to Mr. Boz’. 

It is said — I won’t vouch for the fact — that Captain 
Brown was heard to say, sotto voce , ‘D — n Dr. Johnson !’ 
If he did, he was penitent afterwards, as he showed by 
going to stand near Miss Jenkyns’s armchair, and 
endeavouring to beguile her into conversation on some 
more pleasing subject. But she was inexorable. The 
next day, she made the remark I have mentioned, about 
Miss Jessie’s dimples. 




THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 

[Henr\ Wadsworth Longkei low (1807-1882), the most 
popular ol American poets, is to-day chiefly famous as the author 
of the beautiful narrative poems Evangeline, Hiawatha and The 
Courtship of Miles Standish ; and such shorter poems and lyrics as 
The Psalm of Life, The Village Blacksmith , The Bridge, and The 
Wreck of the Hesperus. His more ambitious works have suffered 
from undeserved neglect, hut his quietly reflective and domestic 
pieces, rich in sentiment and pathos, show’ no signs of losing ihe 
affection of the English-speaking peoples.) 

Under a spreading* chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night, 

You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge,. 

With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 

When the evening sun is low. 
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And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door : 

They love to see the flaming forge, 

-And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the Church, 

And sits among his boys ; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter’s voice 

Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes Ins heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise ! 

He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 

To i 1 i n g — r e j oie i n g — sorrow i n g , 

Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begun, 

Each evening sees its close ; 

Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night’s repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought ! 
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THE STORY OF KING MAHA-BALY 
Robert Southey 

1 

Their talk was of the City 1 of the days 
Of old, Earth’s wonder once, and of the fame 
Of Baly, its great founder, he whose name, 
in ancient story and in poet’s praise, 

Li vet h and flourisheth for endless glory, 

Because his might 

Put down the wrong, and aye upheld the right, 

'Fill lor ambition, as old sages tell, 

At length the universal Monarch fell : 

For he too, having made the world his own. 

Then in his pride, had driven 
The Devatas from Heaven, 

And seized triumphantly the Swarga throne. 

The Incarnate came before the Mighty One, 
in dwarfish stature, and in mien obscure; 

The sacred cord he bore, 

And ask’d, for Brahma’s sake, a little boon, 

Three steps of Baly’s ample reign , 2 no more. 

Poor was the boon required, and poor was he 
Who begg’d, .... a little wretch it seem’d to be; 
But Baly ne’er refused a suppliant’s prayer. 

He on the dwarf cast down 
A glace of pity in contemptuous mood, 

And bade him take the boon, 

And measure where he would. 

2 

Lo, son of giant birth, 

I take my grant ! the Incarnate Power replies. 

With his first step he measured o’er the Earth, 

1 Mahabalipuram. 3 Vast Kingdom, 

11 
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The second spann ’d the skres. 

Three paces thou hast granted, 

Twice have I set my footstep, Vishnu cries, 

Where shall the third be planted? 

3 

Then Baly knew the God, and at his feet, 

In homage due, he laid his humbled head. 

O Lord of Earth and Heaven, 

Mighty art thou ! he said, 

Be merciful, and let me be forgiven. 

He ask’d for mercy of the Merciful, 

And mercy for his virtue’s sake was shown. 

For though he was cast down to Padalam, 

Yet there by Yama’s throne, 

Doth Baly sit in majesty and might, 

To judge the dead, and sentence them aright. 

And forasmuch as he was still the friend 
Of righteousness, it is permitted him, 

Yearly, from those drear regions to ascend, 

And walk the Earth, that he may hear his name 
Still hymn’d and honour’d by the grateful voice 
Of humankind, and in his fame rejoice. 

DORA 

[Alfred Lord Tennyson (1807-1892). One of the great English 
poets of the nineteenth century. Celebrated for many beautiful 
poems on varied subjects. His In Memoriam is one of the great ele- 
gies in English and The Idytls of the King is a collection of (beautiful 
narratives on King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. 
Dora is a simple pathetic story of an English farmer’s life. 
Tennyson has also written a number of smaller pieces of which 
4 The Lady o\ Shalott,’ ‘Locksley Ha’l,’ ‘Ulysses’, ‘The Lotos 
Eaters’ are specially noteworthy.] 

With farmer Allan at the farm abode 
William and Dora. William was hh son, 
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And she his niece. He often look’d at them, 

And often thought, ‘I’ll make them man and wife.’ 
Now Dora felt her uncle’s will in all, 

And yearn’d towards William; but the youth, because 
He had been always with her in the house, 

Thought not of Dora. 

Then there came a day 

When Allan call’d his son, and said : ‘My son, 

I married late, but I would wish to see 
My grandchild on my knees before I die : 

And I have set my heart upon a match. 

Now therefore look to Dora ; she is well 
To look to; thrifty too beyond her age. 

She is my brother’s daughter : he and I 
Had once hard words, and parted, and he died 
In foreign lands; but for his sake I bred 
His daughter Dora; take her for your wife; 

For I have wish’d this marriage, night and day, 

For many years.’ But William answer’d short: 

‘I cannot marry Dora, by my life, 

I will not marry Dora. ’ Then the old man 
Was wroth, and doubled up his hands, and said : 
‘You will not, boy ! You dare to answer thus ! 

But in my time a father’s word was law, 

* And so it shall be now for me. Look to it ; 

Consider, William : take a month to think, 

And let me have an answer to my wish ; 

Or, by the Lord that made me, you shall pack 
And never more darken my doors again.’ 

But William answer’d madly ; bit his lips, 

And broke away. The more he look’d at her* 

The less he liked her ; and his ways were harsh ; 

But Dora bore them meekly. Then before 
The month was out be left his father’s house, 
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And hired himself to work within the fields; 

And half in love, half spite, he woo’d and wed 
A labourer’s daughter, Mary Morrison. 

Then, when the bells were ringing-, Allan call’d 
His niece and said: ‘My girl, I Jove you well ; 

But if you speak with him that was my son. 

Or change a word with her he ('alls his wife, 

My home is none of yours. My will is law.’ 

And Dora promised, being meek. She thought, 
‘It cannot be : my uncle’s mind will change !’ 

And days went on, and there was born a bov 
To William ; then distresses came on him ; 

And day by day he pass’d his father’s gate, 
Heart-broken, and his father help’d him not. 

But Dora stored what little she could save, 

And sent it them by stealth, nor did they know 
Who sent it ; till at last a fever seized 
On William, and in harvest time he died. 

Then Dora went to Mary. Mary sat 
And look’d with tears upon her boy, and thought 
Hard things of Dora. Dora came and said : 

‘I have obey’d my uncle until now. 

And I have sinn’d, for it was all thro’ me 
This evil came on William at the first. 

But, Mary, for the sake of him that’s gone, 

And for your sake, the woman that he chose, 

And for this orphan, I am come to you : 

You know there has not been for these five years- 
So full a harvest; let me take the boy, 

And I will set him in my uncle’s eye 
Among the wheat ; that when his heart is glad 
Of the full harvest, he may see the boy, 

And bless him for the sake of him that’s gone.’ 
And Dora took the child, and went her way 
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Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
That was unsown, where many poppies grew. 

Far off the farmer came into the field, 

And spied her not; for none of all his men 
Dare tell him Dora waited with the child ; 

And Dora would have risen and gone to him, 

But her heart fail’d her; and the reapers reap’d, 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

But when the morrow came, she rose and took 
The child once more, and sat upon the mound ; 
And made a little wreath of all the flowers 
That grew about, and tied it round his hat 
To make him pleasing in her uncle’s eye. 

Then when the farmer pass’d into the field 
He spied her, and he left his men at work, 

And came and said, ‘Where were you yesterday? 
Whose child is that? What are you doing here?’ 
So Dora cast her eyes upon the ground, 

And answered softly, ‘This is William’s child !* 
‘And did 1 not,’ said Allan, ‘did I not 
Forbid you, Dora?’ Dora said again, 

‘Do with me as you will, but take the child 
And bless him for the sake of him that’s gone !’ 
And Allan said, ‘I see it is a trick 
Got up betwixt you and the woman there. 

T must be taught my duty, and by you ! 

You knew my word was law, and yet you dared 
To slight it. Well — for I will take the boy ; 

But go you hence, and never see me more.’ 

So saying, he took the boy, that cried aloud 
And struggled hard. The wreath of flower*; fell 
At Dora’s feet. She bow’d upon her hands, 

And the boy’s cry came to her from the field, 
More and more distant. She bow’d down her head, 
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Remembering- the day when first she came, 

And all the things that had been. She bow'd down 
And wept in secret ; and the reapers reap’d. 

And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

Then Dora went to Mary’s house, and stood 
Upon the threshold. Mary saw the boy 
Was not with Dora. She broke out in praise 
To God, that help’d her in her widowhood. 

And Dora said, ‘My uncle took the boy; 

But, Mary, let me live and work with you : 

He says that he will never see me more. ’ 

Then answer’d Mary, ‘This shall never be, 

That thou shouldst take my trouble on thyself : 
And, now I think, he shall not have the boy, 

For he will teach him hardness, and to slight 
His mother; therefore, thou and I will go, 

And I will have my boy, and bring him home ; 

And I will beg of him to take thee back ; 

But if he will not take thee back again, 

Then thou and I will live within one house, 

And work for William’s child, until he grows 
Of age to help us.’ 

So the women kiss’d 

Each other, and set out, and reached the farm. 
The door was off the latch : they peep’d, and saw. 
The boy set up betwixt his grandsire’s knees, 

Who thrust him in the hollows of his arm, 

And clapt him on the hands and on the cheeks, 

Like one that loved him ; and the lad stretch’d out 
And babbled for the golden seal that hung 
From Allan’S watch, and sparkled by the fire. 

Then they came in : but when the boy beheld 
His mother, he cried out to come to her : 

And Allan set him down, and Mary said : 
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‘O Father ! — if you let me call you so — 

1 never came a-begging for myself, 

Or William, or this child; but now I come 
For Dora : take her back ; she loves you well. 

0 Sir, when William d;ed, he died at peace 
With all men ; for I ask’d him, and he said, 

He could not ever rue his marrying me — 

1 had been a patient wife : but, Sir, he said 
That he was wrong to cross his father thus : 

‘God bless him !\ he said, ‘and may he never know 
The troubles I have gone thro’ !’ Then he turn’d 
His face and pass’d — unhappy that I am ! 

But now, Sir, let me have my boy, for you 
Will make him hard, and he will learn to slight • 

His father’s memory ; and take Dora back, 

And let all this be as it was before.’ 

So Mary said, and Dora hid her face 
By Mary. There was silence in the room ; 

And all at once the old man burst in sobs : — 

‘I have been to blame — to blame. I have kill’d my son. 
I have kill’d him — but I loved him — my dear son. 

May God forgive me!’ — I have been to blame. 

Kiss me, my children.’ 

Then they clung about 

The old man’s neck, and kiss’d him many times. 

And all the man was broken with remorse; 

And all his love came back a hundred-fold ; 

And for three hours he sobb’d o’er William’s child,, 
Thinking of William. 

So those four abode 
Within one house together; and as years 
Went forward, Mary took another mate, 

But Dora lived unmarried till her death. 
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FROM ‘THE TRAVELLER’ 

Oliver Goldsmith 

As some lone miser, visiting his store, 

Rends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’er; 

Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still; 

Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 

Pleased with each good that Heaven to man supplies; 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small ; 

And oft I wish, amidst the scene to find 
Some spot to real happiness consigned, 

Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest, 

May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 

But where to find that happiest spot below 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 

The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
IJoldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 

Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease : 

The naked negro, panting at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 

Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 

And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 

Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam, 

His first, best country, ever is at home. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 

And estimate the blessings which they share, 

Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind ; 

As different good, by art or nature given, 

To different nations makes their blessings even. 
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Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 

Still grants her bliss at labour’s earnest call ; 

With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra’s cliffs as Arno’s shelvy side; 

And though the rocky-crested summits frown, 

These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 
From art more various are the blessings sent; 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content. 

Yet these each other’s power so strong contest, 
That either seems destructive of the rest. 

Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails : 
And honour sinks where commerce long prevails. 
Hence every state, to one loved blessing prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone. 

Each to the favourite happiness attends. 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends; 

Till carried to excess in each domain, 

This favourite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 

And trace them through the prospect as it lies : 

Here for a while, my proper cares resigned, 

Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind ; 

Like yon neglected shrub at random cast, 

That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 

Far to the right, where Apennine ascends, 

Bright as the summer, Italy extends; 

Its uplands sloping deck the mountain’s side, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride ; 

While oft some temple’s mouldering tops between 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 

Could Nature’s bounty satisfy the breast,' 

The sons of Italy were surely blest. 

Whatever fruits in different climes were found, 
That proudly rise, o^* humbly court the ground; 
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Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 

Whose bright succession decks the varied year ; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky, 

With vernal lives, that blossom but to die ; 

These, here disporting own the kindred soil, 

Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil ; 

While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 

But small the bliss that sense alone bestows,, 

And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 

In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 

Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 
Though poor, luxurious; though submissive, vain; 
Though grave, yet trifling; zealous, yet untrue; 

And e’en in penance planning sins anew. 

All evils here contaminate the mind, 

That opulence departed leaves behind ; 

For wealth was theirs, not far removed the date, 

When commerce proudly flourished through the state^ 
At her command the palace learnt to rise, 

Again the long-fallen column sought the skies ; 

The canvas glowed beyond e’en nature warm, 

The pregnant quarry teemed with human form. 

Till, more unsteady than the southern gale, 

Commerce on other shores displayed her sail ; 

While nought remained of all that riches gave, 

But towns unmanned, and lords without a slave; 

And late the nation found, with fruitless skill, 

Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

Yet still f he loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride; 

From these the feeble heart and long-fallen mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. * 
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Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp arrayed, 

The paste-board triumph, and the cavalcade; 
Processions formed for piety and love, 

A mistress or a saint in every grove. 

By sports like these are all their cares beguiled, 

The sports of children satisfy the child : 

Each nobler aim, represt by long control, 

Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul; 

While low delights, succeeding fast behind, 

In happier meanness occupy the mind : 

As in those domes, where Caesars once bore sway, 
Defaced by time, and tottering in decay, 

There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 

The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed ; 

And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 

Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

My soul, turn from them, turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display ; 

Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread. 

And force a churlish soil for scanty bread. 

No product here the barren hills afford, 

But man and steel, the soldier and his sword; 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 

But winter, lingering, chills the lap of May: 

No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast, 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Yet still, e’en here, content can spread a charm, 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 

Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts though small. 
He sees his little lot the lot of all; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed; 

No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 

To make him loath liis vegetable meal ; 
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But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 

Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes; 

With patient angle trolls the finny deep, 

Or drives his venturous plough-share to the steep, 

Or seeks the den where snow’ -tracks mark the way, 
And drags the struggling savage into day. 

At night returning, every labour sped, 

He sits him down the monarch of a shed ; 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze; 

While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard, 

Displays her cleanly platter on the board : 

And haply too some pilgrim, thither led, 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ; 

And e’en those ills, that round his mansion rise, 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 

Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms, 

And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 

Clings close and ('loser to the mother’s breast, 

So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 

But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren states assigned ; 
Their wants but few, their wishes all confined; 

Yet let them only share the praises due, 

If few their wants, their pleasures are but few; 

For every want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest. 

Whence from such lands each pleasing science flies 
That first excites desire, and then supplies; 
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Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 

To fill the languid pause with finer joy ; 

Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 

Their level life is but a smouldering- fire, 

Unquenched by want, unfanned by strong desire; 

Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a year, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 

Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow : 

Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low; 

For, as refinement stops, from sire to son, 

Unaltered, unimproved, the manners run ; 

And love’s and friendship’s finely pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 

Some sterner virtues o’er the mountain’s breast 
May sit, like falcons covering on the nest ; 

But all the gentler morals, such as play 

Through life’s more cultured walks, and charm the way, 

These, far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly, 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 

I turn — and France displays her bright domain. 

Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 

Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can please, 
How often have I led thy sportive choir, 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ! 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, 

And, freshened from the wave, the zephyr flew; 

And haply, though my harsh touch faltering still, 

But mocked all tune, and marred the dancer’s skill, 

Yet would the village praise my wondrous power,, 

And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour f 
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Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirthful maze; 

And the gay grand-sire, skilled in gestic lore, 

Has frisked beneath the burden of threescore. 

So blest a life these thoughtless realms display, 

Thus idly busy rolls their world away. 

Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 

For honour forms the social temper here. 

Honour, that praise which rtal merit gains, 

Or e’en imaginary worth obtains, 

Here passes current ; paid from hand to hand, 

It shifts in splendid traffic round the land : 

From courts to camps, to cottages it strays, 

And all are taught an avarice of praise; 

They please, are pleased, they give to get esteem, 

Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

But while this softer art their bliss supplies, 

It gives their follies also room to rise; 

For praise too dearly loved, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought. 

And the weak soul, within itself unblest, 

Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 

Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, 

Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart; 

Here vanity assumes her pert grimace, 

And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace; 

Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 

To boast one splendid banquet once a year; 

The mind still turns where shifting fash 'on draws, 

Nor weighs the solid worth of se’f-applause. 

THE MOTHER 

[Thomas Campbell (1777-1844). A good English lyric poet well 
known by his Hohenlinden , Ye Mariners Mf England and* other 
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short poems. Pleasure* of Hope , from which the following is 
extracted, is his most famous long poem.J 

Lo ! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps, 

Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps. 

She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 

Smiles on her slumbering- child with pensive eyes, 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy — 

‘Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy : 

No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine ; 

No sigh that rends thy father’s heart and mine; 
Bright as his manly sire the son shall be 
In form and soul ; but ah ! more blest than he ! 

Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, at last, 

Shall soothe this aching heart for all the past — 

With many a smile my solitude repay, 

And chase the world’s ungenerous scorn away. 

And say, when summoned from the world and thee 
I lay my head beneath the willow-tree, 

Wilt thou, sweet mourner ! at my stone appear, 

And soothe my parted spirit lingering near? 

Oh, wilt thou come at evening hour, to shed 
The tears of memory o’er my narrow bed; 

With aching temples on thy hand reclined, 

Muse on the last farewell I leave behind, 

Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 

And think on all my love, and all my woe?’ 

So speaks affection, ere the infant eye 
Can look regard, or brighten in reply. 

But when the cherub lip hath learnt to claim 
A mother’s ear by that endearing name; 

Soon as the playful innocent can prove. 

A tear of pity, or a smile of love, 

Or cons his mnraiurmg task beneath her care, 

Or lisps, with hplv look, his evening prayer, 
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Or gazing, mutely pensive, sits to hear 
The mournful ballad warbled in his ear; 
How fondly looks admiring Hope the while, 
At every artless tear, and every smile ! 

How glows the joyous parent to descry 
A guileless bosom, true to sympathy ! 


CRABBE 

[George Crabbe (1754-1832) Ho roceived only a meagre 
education, being born ot poor parents. He is popularly known 
as the originator ol ‘Realism’ in English poetry. As the poet ol 
the poor, with a style of singular directness anti simplicity, which 
owed nothing to ornament, he helped to break down the artificiality 
which had crept over English poetry. He is especially at home in 
truthful and pathetic descriptions of humble life. The Village, 
and the Parish Register .are some of his best works. His merit as a 
poet lies in his capacity to make poetry out of the most wretched, 
ugly and loathsome facts and details. The following is a fine 
example ol a pen picture perhaps unrivalled in English Literature.] 

Isaac Ashford, a Noble Peasant 

A noble peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. 

Noble he was, contemning all things mean, 

His truth unquestioned and his soul serene. 

Of no man’s presence Isaac felt afraid; 

At no man’s question Isaac looked dismayed: 

Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace, 

Truth, simple truth, was written in his face; 

Yet while the serious thought his soul approved. 
Cheerful he seemed, and gentleness he loved; 

To bliss domestic he his heart resigned, 

And with the firmest, had the fondest mind; 

Were others joyful, he looked smiling on, 

And gave allowance where he needed none; 

Good he refused with future ill to buy, 

Nor knew a joy that caused reflection’s sigh; 
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A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 
No envy stung, no jealousy distressed — 

Bane of the poor ! it wounds their weaker mind 
To miss one favour which their neighbours find — 
Vet far was he from stoic pride removed; 

He felt humanely, ancf he warmly loved : 

I marked his action when his infant died, 

And his old neighbour for offence was tried ; 

T he still tears, stealing down that furrowed cheek. 
Spoke pity plainer than the tongue can speak. 

If pride were his, ’twas not their vulgar pride, 

Who, in their base contempt, the great deride; 

Nor pride in learning, though my clerk agreed, 

If fate should call him, Ashford might succeed; 

Nor pride in rustic skill, although we knew 
None his superior, and his equals few : 

But if that spirit in his soul had place, 

It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace ; 

A pride in honest fame, by virtue gained, 

In sturdy boys to virtuous labours trained; 

Pride in the power that guards his country’s coast 
And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast ; 

Pride in a life that slander’s tongue defied, 

In fact, a noble passion, misnamed pride. 

He had no party’s rage, no sect’ry’s whim, 
Christian and countryman was all with him ; 

True to his church he came; no Sunday shower 
Kept him at home in that important hour; 

Nor his firm feet could one persuading sect 
By the strong glare of their new light direct ; 

‘On hope, in mine own sober light, I gaze* 

But should be blind and lose it in your blaze V 
In times severe, when many a sturdy swain 
Felt it his pride, hjs comfort to complain, 

12 
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Isaac their wants would soothe, his own would hide, 
And feel in that his comfort and his pride. 

At length he found, when seventy years were run, 
His strength departed and his labour done; 

When, save his honest fame, he kept no more, 

But lost his wife and saw his children poor; 

’Twas then a spark of — say not, discontent — 

Struck on his mind — and thus he gave it vent : 

‘Kind are your laws — ’tis not to be denied— - 
That in yon house for ruined age provide. 

And they are just ; when young, we give you all, 
And then for comforts in our weakness call. 

Why then this proud reluctance to be fed, 

To join your poor and eat the parish bread? 

But yet I linger, loath with him to feed 
Who gain his plenty by the sons of need; 

He who, by contract, all your paupers took, 

And gauges stomachs with an anxious look • 

On some old master I could well depend ; 

See him with joy, and thank him as a friend ; 

But ill on him who doles the day’s supply, 

And counts our chances who at night may die. 

Yet help me, Heaven ! and let me not complain 
Of what befalls me, but the fate sustain !’ 

Such were his thoughts, and so resigned he grew 
Daily he placed the workhouse in his view ! 

But came not there, for sudden was his fate, 

He dropt expiring at his cottage-gate. 

I feel his absence in the hours of prayer 
And view his seat, and sigh for Isaac there; 

I see no more those white locks thinly spread 
Round the bald polish of that honoured head ; 

No more that awful glance on playful wight 
Compelled to kneel and tremble at tl)e sight ; 
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To fold his final's all in dread the while, 

Till Mister Ashford softened to a smile; 

No more that meek and suppliant look m prayer, 
Nor the pure faith — to give it force — are there. 
But lie is blest, and 1 lament no more 
A wise, good man contented to be poor. 



BUDDHA. 


TO A BUDDHA SLATKD ON A LOTUS 

[Sarojini Naidu is a living Indian poetess distinguished also 
lor her work in connection with social, educational, and national 
progress in India. Ler three volumes of poetry are The Bird of 
Time, The Broken Wing, and The Golden Threshold, from 
which the following pofm is taken by permission of the publishers, 
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Messrs. William Heinemann, Ltd. She has also contributed 
stories and articles to various English and Indian Journals.] 

Lord Buddha, on thy Lotus-throne, 

With praying eyes and hands elate, 

What mystic rapture dos 4 thou own, 

Immutable and ultimate? 

What peace, un ravished of our ken, 

Annihilate from the world of men ? 

The wind of change forever blows 
Across the tumult of our way, 

To-morrow’s unborn griefs depose 
The sorrows of our yesterday. 

Dream yields to dream, strife follows strife, 

And Death unweaves the webs of Life. 

For us the travail and the heat, 

The broken secrets of our pride, 

The strenuous lessons of defeat, 

The flower deferred, the fruit denied ; 

But not the peace, supremely won, 

Lord Buddha, of thy Lotus-throne. 

With futile hands we seek to gain 
Our inaccessible desire, 

Diviner summits to attain, 

With faith that sinks and feet that tire; 

But nought shall conquer or control 
The heavenward hunger of our soul. 

The end, elusive and afar, 

Still lures us with its beckoning flight, 

And all our mortal moments are 
A session of the Infinite. 

How shall we reach the great, unknown* 

Nirvana of the Lotus-throne? 
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THE LAST REDOUBT 1 

[Alfred Austin (1835-1913) English poet who succeeded Tennyson 
as the Poet Laureate in 1896. Though some of his verse is but 
third rale, he has written many simple 'elegant and pleasing lyrical 
pieces. He was also a good # prose writer, some of his works being 
In V eromca's Garden , Spring and Autumn in Ireland, Sacred and 
Profane Love, and Autobiography. J 

Kacelyevo’s slope still felt, 

The cannon’s bolt and the rifle’s pelt : 

For a last redoubt up the hill remained, 

By the Russ 2 yet held, by the Turk not gained. 

Mehemct Ali stroked his beard ; 

His lips were clenched and his look was weird; 

Round him were ranks of his ragged folk, 

Their faces blackened with blood and smoke. 

‘Clear me the Muscovite 3 out !’ he cried. 

Then the name of ‘Allah !’ resounded wide, 

And the rifles were clutched and the bayonets lowered, 
And on to the last redoubt they poured. 

One fell, and a second quickly stopped 

The gap that he felt when he reeled and dropped; 

The second, — a third straight filled his place; 

The third, — and a fourth kept up the race. 

Many a fez in the mud was crushed, 

Many a throat that cheered was hushed, 

Many a heart that sought the crest 
Found Allah’s throne and a houri’s breast. 

1 This poem depicts the courage and skill of a Russian girl. 

3 Russians. 

4 Russians — an archaic expression. 
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Over their corpses the living sprang, 

And the ridge with their musket-rattle rang, 

Till the faces that lined the last redoubt 
Could see their faces and hear their shout. 

In the redoubt a fair form towered, 

That cheered up the brave and chid the coward; 
Brandishing blade with a gallant air, 

H is head erect and his temples bare. 

‘Fly! they are on us!’ his men implored; 

But he waved them on with his waving sword. 

‘ It cannot be held; ’tis no shame to go!' 

But he stood with his face set hard to the foe. 

Then clung they about him, and tugged, and knelt. 

He drew a pistol out from his belt, 

And fired it blank at the first that set 
Foot on the edge of the parapet. 

Over that first one toppled; hut on 
Clambered the rest till their ba\onets shone, 

As hurriedly fled his men dismayed, 

Not a bayonet’s length from the length of his blade. 

‘Yield !’ But aloft his steel he flashed, 

And down on their steel it ringing clashed ; 

Then back he reeled with a bladeless hilt, 

His honour full, but his life-blood spilt. 

Mehemet Ali 1 came and saw 

The riddled breast and the tender jaw. 

‘Make him a bier of your arms’, he said, 

‘And daintily burv his dainf\ dead !’ 

1 A Frenchman by birth who became a convert to Mohom- 
medanism. He defeated the Russians at Kacelyevo in 1877 in the 
Russo-Turkish War. 
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They lifted him up from the dabbled ground; 

His limbs were shapely, and soft, and round. 

No down on his lip, on his cheek no shade : — 

‘Bismillah !’ they cried, *’tis an Infidel maid !’ 

‘Dig- her a grave vvherr she stood and fell, 

‘Gainst the jackal’s scratch and the vulture’s smelL 
Did the Muscovite men like their maidens fight, 

In their lines we had scarcely supped to-night.’ 

So a deeper trench ’mong the trenches there 
Was dug, for the form as brave as fair; 

And none, till the Judgment trump and shout, 

Shall drive her out of the Last Redoubt. 

O CAPTAIN ! MY CAPTAIN !' 

f \V \i,t Whitmvn (1809-1892), one ot the great American poets. 
‘Leaves of Grass’ is his chief work. Ho is the most unconventional 
of American Writers as he does not observe the rules of metre 
and rhyme. He is known as a ‘prose poet’ and is a product of 
the spirit of democracy in modern times. In his best poems there 
is real poetic insight and also music and harmony which distinguish 
them from prose. | 

O Captain ! m\ Captain ! our fearful trip is done, 

The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we sought 
is won, 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring : 

But O heart ! heart ! heart ! 

O the bleeding drops of red ! 

Where on the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. 

1 Written when Abraham Lincoln, President (1861-65) of the 
United States of America, died. His death was regarded as a 
national loss by the whole people. * 
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O Captain ! my Captain ! rise up and hear the bells ; 

Rise up — for you the flag is flung — for you the bugle 
trills, 

For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths — for you 
the shores are crowding, 

For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager 
faces turning ; 

Here, Captain ! dear father ! 

This arm beneath your head ! 

It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse 
nor will ; 

The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage 
closed and done, 

From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object 
won ; 

- Exult, O shores ! and ring, O bells ! 

But I, with mournful tread, 

Walk the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. 

SATAN PRESIDING IN THE INFERNAL 
COUNCIL 

[John Milton (1608-1674), the greatest of English epic poets, 
was the author of Paradise Lost and its inferior sequel Paradise 
Regained. Among shorter pieces are the incomparable L* Allegro 
and II Penseroso, Lycidas, Comus, and many sonnets full of state- 
liness and noble feeling. His historical, devotional, and controver- 
sial works include one of the masterpieces of English prose, the 
Areopagitica, a noble plea for the freedom of the Press.] 

High on a throne of royal state which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
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Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pear] and gold, 

Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 

To that bad eminence : and, from despair 

Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 

Beyond thus high, insatiate to pursue 

Vain war with Heaven, and, by success untaught, 

His proud imaginations thus display’d : 

“Powers and dominions, deifies of Heaven; 

For since no deep within her gulf can hold 
immortal vigour, though oppress’d and fall’n, 

I give not Heaven for lost. From this descent 

Celestial virtues rising, will appear 

More glorious and more dread than from no fall, 

And trust themselves 1o fear no second fate. 

Me through just right, and the fix’d laws of Heaven. 
Did first create vour leader; next, free choice, 

With what besides in counsel or in fight 
Hath been achieved of merit ; yet this loss 
Thus far at least recover’d, hath much more 
Establish’d in a safe unenvied throne, 

Yielded with full consent. The happier state 
In Heaven, which follows dignity, might draw 
Envy from each inferior ; but who here 
AVill envy whom the highest place exposes 
Foremost to stand against the Thunderer’s aim, 

Your bulwark, and condemns to greatest share 
Of endless pain? Where there is then no good 
For which to strive, no strife can grow up there 
From faction; for none sure will claim in Hell 
Precedence; none whose portion is so small,; 

Of present pain, that with ambitious mind 
Will covet more. With this advantage then 
To union, and firm t faith, and firm accord, 
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More than can be in heaven, we now return 
To claim our just inheritance ol old, 

Surer to prosper than prosperity, 

Could have assur’d us; and, bv whit best vva\„ 
Whether of open war, or ('overt ^tiile, 

We now debate 1 : who can advise* ma\ speak.** 





OLIVER CROMWELL . 
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CROMWELL, OUR CHIEF OF MEN 

Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 

To peace and truth thy -glorious way hast plough’d, 

And on the neck of crowned Fortune proud 

Hast rear’d God’s trophies, and his work pursued, 
While Darwen stream with blood of Scots imbrued, 
And Dunbar field resound thy praises loud, 

And Worcester’s laureaf wreath. Yet much remains 
To conquer still; Peace hath her victories 
No less renown ’d than war : new foes arise 
Threat ’ning to bind our souls with secular chains: 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw. 


CHASTITY 

So dear to Heav’n is saintly chastity, 

That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lacky her, 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt, 

And in clear dream, and solemn vision, 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear, 

Till oft converse with heav’nly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on th’ outward shape, 

The unpolluted temple of ihe mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 

Till all be made immortal ; But when Lust, 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk. 
But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 

Lets in Defilement to the inward parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
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Imbodies and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her hrst being*. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp, 
Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchres, 
Ling’ring and sitting by a new-made grave, 

As loath to leave the body that it lov’d 
And link’d itself by carnal sensuality 
To a degenerate and degraded state. 



WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


RUTH 

[William Wordsworth (1770-1850) is the greatest English 
poet of Nature and humble life, and the chief of what was called 
the Lake School. Resides his two lengthy autobiographical and 
philosophical poems in blank versa, The Prelude and The Excur- 
sion, he wrote innumerable sonnets and lyrical, didactic, and 
narrative pieces, many of which are immortal — The Daffodils , 
Lucy Gray , Sjmon Lee, The Solitary Reaper, and the superb 
Ode on Intimations of Immortality, lo name no others.] 
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When Ruth was left half-desolate, 

Her father took another male; 

And Ruth, not seven years old, 

A slighted ( hi Id, at her own will 
Went wandering over dale and hill, 

In thoughtless freedom bold. 

And she had made a pipe of straw, 

And music from that pipe could draw 
All sounds of winds and floods ; 

Had built a bower upon the green, 

As if she from her birth had been 
An infant of the woods. 

Beneath her father’s root alone 

She seemed to live; her thoughts her own; 

Herself her own delight : 

Pleased with herself, nor sad, nor gay ; 

And, passing thus the live-long day, 

She grew to woman’s height. 

There came a Youth from Georgia’s shore, — 
A military casque he wore 
With splendid feathers dressed; 

He brought them from the Cherokees ; 

The feathers nodded in the breeze, 

And made a gallant crest. 

From Indian blood you deem him sprung: 
But no ! he spake the English tongue 
And bore a soldier’s name ; 

And, when America was free 
From battle and from jeopardy, 

He ’cross the* ocean came. 
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Had been his dearest joy. 

With hues of genius on his cheek, 

In finest tones the Youth could speak : 

— While he was yet a boy, 

The moon, the glory of the sun, 

And streams that murmur as they run, 

He was a lovely Youth ! I guess 
The panther in the wilderness 
Was not so fair as he ; 

And, when he chose to sport and p’ay, 

No dolphin ever was so gav 
l T pon the tropic sea. 

Among the Indians he had fought; 

And with him many tales he brought 
Of pleasure and of fear; 

Such tales as, told to any maid 
By such a Youth, in the green shade, 
Were perilous to hear. 

He told of girls, a happy rout ! 

Who quit their fold with dance and shout 
Their pleasant Indian town, 

To gather strawberries all day long; 
Returning with a choral song 
When daylight is gone down. 

He spake of plants that hourly charge 
Their blossoms, through a boundless range 
Of .intermingling hues ; 

With budding, fading, faded flowers, 

They stand the wonder of the bowers, 
.From morn to evening dews. 
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He told of the magnolia, spread 
High as a cloud, high over-head ! 

The cypress and her spire, 

— Of flowers that with one scarlet gleam 
Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 
To set the hills* on fire. 

The Youth of green savannahs spake, 

And many an endless, endless lake, 

With all its fairy crowds 
•Of islands, that together lie 
As quietly as spots of sky 
Among the evening clouds. 

4 How pleasant,’ then he said, ‘it were 
\ fisher or a hunter there, 

In sunshine or in shade 
To wander with an easy mind 
And build a household fire, and find 
A home in every glade ! 

‘What days and what bright years ! Ah me ! 
Our life were life indeed, with thee 
So passed in quiet bliss, 

\nd all the while,’ said he, ‘to know 
That we were in a world of woe, 

On such an earth as this!’ 

And then he sometimes interwove 
Fond thoughts about a father’s love; 

‘For there,’ said he, ‘are spun 
Around the heart such tender ties, 

That our own children to our eyes 
Are dearer than the sun. 
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‘Sweet Ruth ! and could you go with me 
My helpmate in the woods to be, 

Our shed at night to rear; 

Or run, mv own adopted bride, 

A sylvan huntress at my side. 

And drive the flying deer * ’ 


THE LOVE OF COUNTRY 

[Sir Walter Scott (1776-1832). One of the greatest oi 
English novelists, and a great poet. He may he regarded as the 
father of the ‘historical novel’ in English Literature. His 
writings, both prose and verse, possess a peculiar charm and retain 
the interest of the reader throughout. Marmton, The Lay of the 
Last Mimstrel and Lord of the /drs are some of his popular 
poems. In his last years he presented the iieroic and honourable 
aspect of his character in the wav in which he tried to discharge 
the debts which resulted from the failure ol the Ballantyne 
Company.] 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell ! 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim : 

Despite those titles, power and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung. 

Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 
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LOCH INVAR 
Lady Heron’s Song 

O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 

Through all the wide Border his steed was the best, 
And save his good broad-sword he weapons had none; 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 


He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 

He swam the Kske river where ford there was none; 

But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby hall. 

Among bride \s-men and kinsmen, and brothers and all : 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 

‘O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?’ 

‘I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied : — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 

And now I am come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 

There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 

That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.’ 

13 
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The bride kissed the goblet; the knight took it up, 

He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup, 

She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh,. 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 

‘Now tread we a measure !’ said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 
plume ; 

And the bride-maidens whispered, ‘ ’T were better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar/ 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood 
near ; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 

‘She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; 
They’ll have fleet steeds that follow/ quoth young 
Lochinvar. 

There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby 
clan; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they 
ran : 

There was racing, and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in Jove, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 
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WOLSEY 

(From The Vanity of Human Wishes by 
Samuel Johnson) 

[Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709-1784), poet, essayist, novelist, and 
compiler of the first great English Dictionary, is still more famous 
as a conversationalist, the oracle of literary clubs, and the eccentric 
genius who commanded the affection and respect of the greatest 
writers and statesmen of his time. The Life of Johnson, by his 
friend James Boswell, is universally regarded as a masterpiece 
of biography. J . . , . ^ ^ 

In full-blown dignity, see Wolsey stand, 

Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand : 

To him the church, the realm, their powers consign, 
Through him tfyp *rays of regal bounty shine. 

Turn’d by his fiod the stream of honour flows, 

His smile alone security bestows. 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tow’r, 

•Claim leads to claim, and pow’r advances pow’r : 

Till conquest unresisted ceas’d to please, 

And rights submitted, left him none to seize. 

At length his sov ’reign frowns — the train of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 
Where’er he turns, he meets a stranger’s eye, 

His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fly : 

Now drops at once the pride of awful state, 

The golden canopy, the glitt’ring plate, 

The regal palace, the luxurious board, 

The liv’ried army, and the menial lord. 

With age, with cares, with maladies oppress’d, 

He seeks the refuge of monastic rest ; 

Grief aids disease, remember’d folly stings, 

And his last sighs jeproach the faith of kings. 
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Speak thou whose thoughts at humble peace repine, 
Shall Wolsey’s wealth, with Wolsey’s end, be thine? 
Or liv’st thou now, with safer pride content, 

The wisest justice on the banks of Trent? 

For why did Wolsey* near the steeps of fate, 

On weak foundations raise* tlT enormous weight? 
Why, but to sink beneath misfortune’s blow, 

With louder ruin to the gulfs below? 



RABINDRANATH 1 ACORE, 

SONC.S FROM (ilTANJALT 

[Rabindkanatii Tu.okk, t hf * most distinguished ol living Indian 
writers, was born in 1861 ol an illustrious Bengali family famous 
in art and literatim* lie took an acti\<* part in the Bengali 
political movements, hut soon abandoned it in favour of his school 
at Bolpur called ‘Shantinik»*tan\ where hf* mad< new experiments 
in educational methods Gitanjalt , horn whi(h a lew songs arc 
given below', was written at a time ol intense personal suffering 
on account of the loss of his wdle and two children The Nobel 
Prize for Literature was awarded to hifct in 1913. His other 
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poetical works ol importance are Stray Birds , Lover’s Gift , and 
Fruit Gathering. He has also written short prose stories. Hungry 
Stones , Ma\hi , The Home and The World , and The Wreck are 
some ol them. His principal dramatic works are The Post Office , 
The King of the Dark Chamber , and .S’acn/ice.J 

Where the mind is without fear and the head is held 

high ; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into 
fragments by narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth ; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards 
perfection ; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way 
into the dreary desert sand of dead habit ; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever- 
widening thought and action — 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my 
country awake. 

This is my prayer to thee, my lord — strike, strike at the 
root of penury in my heart. 

Ciive me the strength lightly to bear my joys and 
sorrows. 

Ciive me the strength to make my love fruitful in 
service. 

Ciive me the strength never to disown the poor or 
bend my knees before insolent might. 

Give me the strength to raise mv nrnd high above 
daily trifles. 

And give me the strength to surrender my strength 

to thy wall with love. 

* * * 

That I want thee, only thee — let my heart repeat 

without end. "All desires that distract me, day and 1 

night, are false # and empty to the core. 
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As the night keeps hidden in its gloom the petition for 
light, even thus in the depth of my unconsciousness 
rings the cry — I want thee, only thee. 

As the storm still seeks its end in peace when it strikes 
against peace with all its might, even thus my 
rebellion strikes against thy love and still its cry is 
— I want thee, only thee. 

* * * 

I was not aware of the moment when I first crossed the 
threshold of his life. 

What was the power that made me open out into this 
vast mystery like a bud in the forest at midnight ! 
When in the morning I looked upon the light I felt in 
a moment that I was no stranger in this world, 
that the inscrutable without name and form had 
taken me in its arms in the form of my own 
mother. 

Even so, in death the same unknown will appear as 
ever known to me. And because I love this life, 
I know I shall love death as well. 

The child cries out when from the right breast the 
mother takes it away, in the very next moment 
to find in the left one its consolation. 

* * * 

In one salutation to thee, my God, let all my senses 
spread out and touch this world at thy feet. 

Like a rain-cloud of July hung low with its burden of 
unshed showers let all my mind bend down at thy 
door ( in one salutation to thee. 

Let all my songs gather together their diverse 
strains into a single current and flow to a sea of 
silence in one salutation to thee. 
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Like a flock of homesick cranes flying night and day 
hack to their mountain nests let all my life take its 
voyage to its eternal home in one salutation 
to thee. 

From f Gitanjali ' by permission of the Author. 

* * * 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
ACT I 

[Wilt iam Shakespeare (1564-1616) is universally acknowledged 
to be the supreme dramatist and poet of all time. In the words 
of Professor Stopiord Brooke, he was ‘in creative power, in 
impassioned conception and execution, in trutli to universal human 
nature, in intellectual power, in intensity of feeling, in the great 
matter and manner of his poetry, in the welding together of 
thought, passion, and action, in range, in plenteousness, in the 
continuance of his romantic feeling — the greatest poet our modern 
world has known.’ The tragedies of Hamlet and King Lear; the 
comedies of 4s You Like It, Twelfth Night, and The Tempest; the 
histories of Julius Ccesar, Richard II and Henry V ; and the 
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beautiful and perplexing sonnets ; may serve to represent the 
achievements on which his imperishable fame reposes.] 

Scene III. Venice. A public place 
Enter Bassanio and Shylock 

Shy. Three thousand ducats; well. 

Bass. Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shy. For three months; well. 

Bass. For the which, as I told you, Antonio shall be 
bound. 

Shy. Antonio shall become bound ; well. 

Bass. May you stead me? will you pleasure me? shall 
I know your answer? 

Shy. Three thousand ducats for three months and 
Antonio bound. 

Bass. \ T our answer to that. 

Shy. Antonio is a good man. 

Bass. Have you heard any imputation to the contrary? 

Shy. Oh, no, no, no, no; my meaning in saying he is 
a good man is to have you understand me that he is 
sufficient. Yet his means are in supposition : he hath an 
argosy bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies; I 
understand, moreover, upon the Rialto, he hath a third at 
Mexico, a fourth for England, and other ventures he 
hath, squandered abroad. But ships are but boards, 
sailors but men : there be land-rats and water-rats, water- 
thieves and land-thieves, I mean pirates, and then there 
is the perij of waters, winds and rocks. The man is, 
notwithstanding, sufficient. Three thousand ducats; I 
think I may take his bond. 

Bass. Be assured you may. 
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Shy. I will be assured I may ; and, that I may be 
assured, I will bethink me. May 1 speak with Antonio? 

Bass. If it please you to dine with us. 

Shy. Yes, to smell pork ; to eat of the habitation 
which your prophet the Nazarite conjured the devil into. 
I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk 
with you, and so following, but I will not eat with you, 
drink with you, nor pray with you. What news on the 
Rialto? Who is he comes here? 

Enter Antonio 

Bass. This is Signior Antonio. 

Shy. [Aside J How like a fawning publican he looks ! 
1 hate him for he is a Christian, 

But more for that in low simplicity 
He lends out money gratis and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

If 1 can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 

He hates our sacred nation, and he rails, 

Even there where merchants most do congregate. 

On me, my bargains and my well-won thrift, 

Which he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe, 

If I forgive him ! 

Bass. Shylock, do you hear? 

Shy. I am debating of my present store, 

And, by the near guess of my memory, 

I cannot instantly raise up the gross 

Of full three thousand ducats. What of that? 

Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 

Will furnish me. But soft ! how many months 
Do you desire? [To Ant.'] Rest you fair, good signior; 
Your worship was *the last man in our mouths. 

14 
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Ant. Shyloek, although I neither lend nor borrow 
By taking nor by giving of excess, 

Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 

I’ll break a custom. Is he yet possess’d 
How much ye would? 

Shy. Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 

Ant. And for three months. 

Shy. I had forgot; three months; you told me so; 
Well then, your bond; and let me see; but hear you; 
Methought you said you neither lend nor borrow 
Upon advantage. 

Ant. I do never use it. 

Shy. When Jacob grazed his uncle Laban’s sheep — 
This Jacob from our holy Abram was, 

As his wise mother wrought in his behalf, 

The third possessor ; ay, he was the third — 

Ant. And what of him? did he take interest? 

Shy. No, not take interest, not, as you would say, 
Directly interest : mark what Jacob did. 

When Laban and himself were compromised 
That all the eanlings which were streak’d and pied 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire, the ewes, being rank, 

In the end of autumn turned to the rams, 

And, when the work of generation was 
Between these woolly breeders in the act, 

The skilful shepherd peel’d me certain wands 
And, in the doing of the deed of kind, 

He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes, 

Who then conceiving did in eaning time 

Fall parti-colour’d lambs, and those were Jacob’s. 

This was a way to thrive, and he was blest : 

And thrift is blessing, if men steal ( it not. 
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Ant . This was a venture, sir, that Jacob served for; 
A thing- not in his power to bring to pass, 

But sway’d and fashion’d by the hand of heaven. 

Was this inserted to make interest good? 

Or is your gold and silver ewes and rams? 

• 

Shy. I cannot tell ; 1 make it breed as fast : 

But note me, signior. 

Ant. Mark you this, Bassanio, 

The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 

An evil soul producing holy witness 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart : 

O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 

Shy. Three thousand ducats; ’t is a good round sum. 
Three months from twelve; then, let me see; the rate — 
Ant. Well, Shylock, shall we be beholding to you? 

Shy. Signior Antonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my moneys and my usances : 

Still have I borne it with a patient shrug, 

For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 

You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, 

And all for use of that which is mine own. 

Well then, it now appears you need my help: 

Go to, then ; you come to me, and you say 
* Shylock, we would have moneys:’ you say so; 

You, that did void your rheum upon my beard 
And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur 
Oven<^bur threshold : moneys is your suit. 

What should I say to you? Should I not say 
‘Hath a dog money? is it possible 
A cur can lend thre® thousand ducats ?* Or 
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Shall I bend low and in a bondman’s key, 

With bated breath and whispering humbleness, 

Say this ; 

‘Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last; 

You spurn’d me such a day; another time 
You call’d me dog; and for these courtesies 
I’ll lend you thus much moneys,’ 

Ant. I am as like to call thee so again, 

To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 

As to thy friends; for when did friendship take 

A breed for barren metal of his friend? 

But lend it rather to thine enemy, 

Who, if he break, thou mavst with better face 
Exact the penalty. 

Shy. Why, look you, how you storm ! 

I would be friends with you and have your love, 

Forget the shames that you have stain’d me with, 
Supply your present wants and take no doit 
Of usance for my moneys, and you’ll not hear me : 

This is kind I offer. 

Bass. This were kindness. 

Shy. This kindness will I show. 

Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond ; and, in a merry sport, 

If you repay me not on such a day, 

In siich a place, such sum or sums as are 
Express’d in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 

Ant. Content, i’ faith : 1*11 seal to such a bond 
And say there is much kindness in fhe Jew. 
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Bass . You shall not seal to such a bond for me : 

I’ll rather dwell in my necessity. 

Ant. Why, fear not, man ; I will not forfeit it : 
Within these two months, that’s a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times tffe value of this bond. 

Shy. O father Abram, what these Christians are, 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 
The thoughts of others ! Pray you, tell me this ; 

If he should break his day, what should I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture? 

A pound of man’s flesh taken from a man 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither, 

As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I say, 

To buy his favour, I extend this friendship : 

If he will take it, so; if not, adieu; 

And, foy my love, I pray you wrong me not. 

Ant. Yes, Shy lock, I will seal unto this bond. 

Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the notary ’s ; 

Give him direction for this merry bond, 

And I will go and purse the ducats straight, 

See to my house, left in the fearful guard 
Of an unthrifty knave, and presently 
I will be with you. 

Ant. Hie thee, gentle Jew. [Exit Shylock. 

The Hebrew will turn Christian : he grows kind. 

Bass. I like not fair terms and a villain’s mind. 

Ant. J!ome on: in this there can be no dismay; 

My sffups come home a month before the day. 

Exent. 
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